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CHAPTER XV. 


Our Hero reaves Home ro try nis Fortunes 
in Tue Worntp—Tue Steamer—tHlis perant- 
URE FROM THE Suorne—Boar Upser—Scenery 
—Generat Meap—Voyace vp tHe River— 
Bienneruasset’s Istanp--Generat Mead EN- 
TERS INTO CoNVERSATION witH ovuk Hero— 
Burr’s Anrest—His EXTRAORDINARY CONDUCT 
ON THE OCCASION—EpWARkp ARRIVES AT Pirts- 
BURG. 

The ensuing morning our hero was seated for the 
last time at his father’s breakfast table. Mary had 
packed his trunk and put into it four new cotton 
shirts which she had just finished for him; beside 
a little pocket-bible and Watt’s hymns, two very 
excellent ‘‘traveller’s guides.” The meal pro- 
gressed insilence. The hearts of the brother and 
sister were too full of their approaching separation 
to let them trust their voices, while their father’s 
countenance betrayed the depth of his own emo- 
tion. After a mouthful or two Mary laid down 
her knife and fork and put her bandkerchief to 
her eyes. Edward held outa little longer, but 
evidently with forced composure. He at length 
laid aside his knife and began thoughtfully to roll 
the crumbs of bread into soft balls between his 
fingers, from time to time crushing a tear with his 
eye-lids; for he was too proud to be seen giving 
way to tears like the womanly maiden beside him. 
They were waiting for their father to return 
thanks! He seemed to forget however his usual 
duty, for he had some time shoved his plate and 
untasted cup from before him, and, with his hands 
folded together, leaned upon the table with his 
mouth firmly closed and his eyes fixed in deep 
thought. At length he looked up and met the sad 
faces around him. He then silently took Ed- 
wards’s hand in both his own and earnestly clasp- 
ing it between them he ¢levated his eyes and 
said— 

“Oh, Thou, who feedest the young ravens 
when they cry; who regardest the fall of a spar- 
row, and clothest the lily of the valley; behold 
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with an eye of tender care this child whom thou 
hast given me! Guide bim by thy wisdom; de- 
| fend him by thy strength; guard him by thy grace 
and love from the daily snares that beset the path- 
| way of youth; lead him not into temptation but 
deliver him from the evil!” When he had thus 
fervently prayed he blessed him, and rising from 
the table hastily retired to his own private cham- 
ber, and Edward saw him no more. Ina few 
minutes afterward he had taken his last tearful 
leave of Mary, who clung to him as if she would 
never let him go. But fearing to linger longer 
lest his own firmness should forsake him, he tore 
himself from her sisterly embrace and followed 
the black man whom he had engaged to take his 
trunk to the steamboat. 

Once in the street, the cool air of the morning 
}and the life and bustle around him, diverted his 
| sad thoughts from his sister, and he began to look 
| forward to his journey and its end with emotions 
|of delight. He had not gone far when he beheld 
| walking before him his venerable friend, the Edi- 
| tor of the Gazette. Feeling an impulse to thank 
him for the kind interest he had always mani- 
fested in him he hastened forward to overtake 
him. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, diffidently, as he 
came beside him. 

‘“‘Ah, Mr. Brackett, this you? How do do?” 
said the old gentleman, in his frank, bluff tone. 
| ‘*An over-coat on your arm! an umbrella in your 
hand! and a man with a trunk on his shoulder 
following you! Where are you going?” 

“To New York, sir.” 

“So soon? Well, perhaps you are right. I 
| know you will never be appreciated here. When 
| you get to the top-round of your faime, don’t fur- 

“But who 





get my statue,” added he, laughing. 
has bought Nydia?” 

‘No one, sir.” 

| Then how can you get to New York?” asked 
| the old gentleman, bluntly. 

| Edward blushed and hesitated, and then told 
| him who had been his friend at this crisis. 


“TI could have sworn it. If any good thing is 
to be done Mr. I.. always has a hand in the pie. 
| I wish I could have divided. the pleasure with 
him; but as he has forestalled me I shall not rob 
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But if after this you 
Goud bye, 


him of any of his reward. 
need any assistance, let me know it. 
and God bless you 

Edward returned with grateful warmth the ar- 
dent pressure of bis band and continued on lis 
Way to the river. Ashe was passing the Broadway 


Hotel he heard lis name called, and ov looking 


round beheld his literary friend Mr. T. | 


“Hullo, Brackett, where nuw?” 


| 
“To New York.” 


| 


“Good. I mean to 


I shal! be there soon too. 
Lea and 
Blanchard are vice men, but I don’t think they | 


pay enough. 


try the Harpers’ with my next novel. 


Confound these English novelists 
Wo 
we don't have an imtermational copy-right law, | 
our native literature will go to the d—-I' If 
you see Knickerbocker Clark remember me to | 
him, and also to Charley Hoffiuan. 
gentleman, every inch of him! 
I like him. 
a fig for it like a sensible fellow as he is. 
was @ fool for his sensitiveness! 
in New York, editor of the Star. He is a char-! 
acter. I know you'll like him. Try and get his 
bust to take, for he has a fine Israelitish head as! 
ever was modeled, 


that are stealing the bread out of our mouths. 


Charley iva 
I dined with him 
once. 
Byron 
Major Noah is | 


Ile reminds me of my ideal 
head of old Abraham. Well, so you will go? 
Goud bye, and take care of yourself, Brackett.” 
And Mr. T. shaking hands with him returned to 
the duor of the Hotel in which he had been pre- 
viously standing, chatting in his lvely happy 
manner with a group of young citizens. 

At length our hero arrived at the spacious land- 
ing in front of the town where lay a score or two 
of steamers taking in or unloading freight, while 
others were arriving and departing for Pittsburg | 


or New Orleans. The whole broad esplanade was | 
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? ' 


Ile is lame too and don’t care | 


south, leaving on the north a noble terrace of 
nearly two miles in breadth and five or six in 
length between its shores, and a curving line of 
wooded bls that enclose it hke the majestic walls 
of some vast amphitheatre of nature. It is in 
the lap of this area upon the river bank that Cio- 
cinnati is built. ‘To a spectator standing on the 
summit of one of these girdling hills and looking 
over the plain, the scene presented to his gaze is 
Before him stretches a broad plain 
half encircled by hills, with the silvery Ohio 
winding through its midst, and the fair Queen city 
enthroned upon its northern bank, the pleasant 
towns of Covington and Newport on the opposite 
side, the whole presenting the effect of one vast 
Above and below 
the weanders of the river lose themselves in the 
busom of finely cultivated farms on wooded banks 
that, receding gently from the shore, at length 


unrivalled. 


erty, but divided by the river. 


tower abruptly into bold bluffs and crags of naked 
ruck. The sound of commerce reaches the ear 
from the crowded mart by the water side, and the 
limpid bosom of the belle riviere is animated with 
steamers leaving a track Loth in the air and 
onthe water. There is no wonder that the Cin- 
cinnatians are proud of their fair city; and it will 
reward their prideful affection, for it ts destined to 
become a mighty emporium, the seat of arts, of 
literature and of science, in the West. Edward 
sighed as his gaze rested for the last time on 
scenes long fami iar to hin, and then hastened to- 
ward the steamer which was already belching 
black columus of smoke from its huge chimneys, 
and dashing its impatient wheels into the water 
as the hoofs of a restive steed who waits for his 


| loitering rider beats the sward, 


The moving and lively scene on the land and 
above the steamer was not new to our hero.— 


alive with drays, hackey coaches, and travellers, | Sill there was enough of novelty to give his 
steamboat clerks, merchants, emigrants, boatmen | (oughts full occupation without leaving him lei- 
and negroes, allin motion. He paused an instant) sure to think of his recent sad parting. The idea 
to single out the boat on which he was to ascend | that he had now fairly launched upon the wide 


the river to Pittsburg, from among several that 
“had their steam up; and at length dircovering 
its position in the long line he proceeded toward 


| 
| 


ocean of the world, and must henceforth sink or 
swim with the current, forced itself upon his 
mind and gave him a serious cast of manner unu- 


it. The beautiful villages of Covington and New- | sual to him. 


port with its military post and floating flag, at- 
tracted the eye; and he lingered a moment to gaze 
upon the fair scene, letting his trunk-bearer pre- 
cede him. 

Who that has visited the “Queen of the West” 
has not surveyed with pleasure the same scenes 
that arrested his tasteful eye? The Ohio, “the 
loveliest of earth's rivers,”’ whose scenery the au- 
thor of Clinton Bradshaw has so poetically and 
faithfully pated in his fine poem, “The Emi- 
grant,” just before reaching Cincinnati makes a 
broad sweep of two or three leagues toward the 


He fureed his way between the huge wheels of 
drays, the heads of horses and piles of merchon- 
dize to the plank that extended from the shore to 
the bow of the steamer, and contending four pre- 
cedence with barrels and bales rolled in and out, 
he succeeded in getting safely on board. The 
half-naked negro firemen busily casting huge 
sticks of wood into the mouths of the row of 
yawning furnaces beneath the serried boilers, ac- 
companying their labor by a loud and not unmu- 
sical song; the crew headed by the mate heaving 
in and storing the freight with many an oath; the 
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shouting of dr. ymen; the cries of news-boys, com- 
bined with the hissing of thesteam, the occasional 
thunder and clatter of the unwieldy engine, and 


ceaseless splashing of the water, created a scene of 
confusion that fur the instant bewildered him. But 
he very soon recovered his wits, and bidding the 
hegro man follow with his baggage, he picked his 
way along the wet, dirty, lower “guards,” to- 
ward the stairs leading to the upper guard, piss- 
ing in his way dirty cabin-boys washing dishes, 
paring vegetables, picking chicxens and engaged 
in other culinary affairs. He was struck particu- 
larly with the marvellous dirty hands and faces, 
dirty breeches, and long unkempt locks of these 


urchins! But this is hardly worth recording as 


any evidence of our hero’s superior penetration, 


inasmuch as other people have also been struck 


by the same phenomena in a genus peculiar to | 


Ohio River steamboats. 


Picking his way through the filth that apper- 
tains to this part of the steamer, he succeeded in 
reaching the upper guard without slipping but 
thrice on the potatoe-parings with which the steps 
were Ornamented, and without having but three 
cabin-boys encounter him with a load of greasy 


plates, the corners of which they managed care- | 
fully to wipe against the sleeve of his coat. From 
the upper guard he entered by a glass-oor into a | 
spacious cabin nearly one hundred feet in length, | 


handsomely carpeted, and hung with costly chan- 
dalicrs. At its farthest extremity were elegant 
fulding-doors, which partly opened gave him a 
glimpse of the tasteful ‘Ladies’ Cabin” within, 
which was furnished with still more taste and ele- 
gance, having a piano, mahogany rocking-chairs 
and tall mirrors. On each side of these spacious 
cabins were handsome doors of venitian blinds 
that opened into the state-rooms, and between 
the doors were hung in gilt frames, numerous 


paintings and engravings of American scenery.— 


In the midst of the cabin was a polished table of 


dark mahogany nearly sixty feet in length, around 
which were seated several passengers reading, 
conversing, or watching the entrance and depar- 
ture of others. 


state-rooms, struggling for the precedence of en- 
tering their names on a Register that lay upon 
one end of the table. Edward stopped as he entered 
from the guard to survey this scene, and then 


The cabin was thronged with | 
travellers arriving with their trunks and selecting 
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with baggage and boxes, and every body was jost- 
ling every body, fur the last bell was tolling, and 
it behooved those who were passengers to be sure 
they were fairly ou board in the general confa- 
sion, and those who were not going, to end their 
business on board and get ashore. 

Edward saw his trunk safely deposited, and 
having paid the porter began to look round. 

“Buy a book, sir?’ said a little old man, in a 
squeaking quick tone of voice, coming up to him 
with a long basket filled with novels, pamphlets, 
Robinson Crusoes, Arabian Knights, and Last Dy- 
and 
Here’s 
the life of Gibbs the blood-thirsty pirate that-—” 


ing Confessions, Almanacs, Song-books 


bunches of lead-pencils; ‘‘buy a book, sir? 


“No,” said Edward, turning away and cutting 

short his speech. 
“Signiori, vill buy von medalion?” cried an 
| Italian Jew, with a box of medalions suspended 
from his neck by a strap. 
“No,” said Edward, who couldn’t turn again 
without facing the little old man of books. 
“Flere ish von Napeleon—ver bono!” and he 
held up to his view the poor martyrized head of 
the French Emperor. 
“No, I say,” said our hero without looking 
at it. 
“Flere ish von ov ’Arrison General! Tish ver 
bono!” and he thrust it before lis eyes. 
It was a beautiful medalion, and Edward was 
instantly struck with it. Ele now gave the Jew 
his attention, and selecting several of the finest of 
his heads bought them of him. While he was 
duing so, a well-dressed man with very thin lips» 
and with that peculiar carriage of the head only 
seen in vain men, approached with a smile anda 
slightly heightened color and took one from his 
hand, while he said— 
“So, Mr. Brackett, you are buying medalions! 
All in your way, hey?” 
* Yes, sir,” said Edward, looking up and seeing 

one of the early patrons who had patronized him 
| by sitting to him for his bust, and deeming that 
| sufficient honor, had never thought of paying for 
it. But we have shown our opinion of this kind 
of patronage in a former number. 

*“‘Medalions are pretty things,” said the gentle- 
man without meeting Edward's eye. 

‘(Quite so, sir.” 

“A—a—ah, Mr. Brackett, I have not seen you 


turned to leave his trunk on the forward part of | recently.” 


this long cabin which divided from the main por- | 


tion by glass doors, is known as “the Social Hall.” 


“No, sir, not since I took your bust.” 
“Ah, yes! My bust! true! It made a very fin» 


Here are the offices of the boat and the bar-room, | head, I believe.” 


which occupies the foot with a dazzling display of 
glass and other bar-room adornments to tempt the 
idle, the thirsty and the wine-bibber. As Edward 
entered, it was crowded with passengers and idlers, 


} 
} 
| 


“Yes, sir.” 

“I knew so. I knew you could not do better 
than try your hand atit. Do you know I am 
thought to look like Julius Coesar:” 
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“I believe you told me so, sir, befure you sat.” “Very.” 

“Ah, yes, l—I believe L did! But I did it to “Ahem!” and the gentleman looked very hard 
encourage you. It is not every young artist that | and stispic iously at our hero, fur even his own 
gentiemen w.il condescend to sit to. My bust I) vanity was not altogether proof against the cut- 
dare say has been of great service to you.” ting irony conveyed in this brief word. ‘Well, 

“Yos, sir, it has added to my experience of Mr. Brackett, as you are gomg away, I will call 
mankind,” said our hero, ironically. at your room and remove my bust. | suppose it 

“I know you feel indebted to me. Here is a | is there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who has the key?” 

“Mr. Longworth.” 

“Oh, ah! You gave it to him did you?” and the 
gentleman’s countenance fell many degrees. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah me! there is the last stroke of the bell! I 
shall be left! Good morning, Mr. Brackett.” 

“Good morning, sir,” said Edward, with a 


fine head of Napoleon you have bought. Don’t 
you think the forehead and top of the head like 
mine? It never struck me before! Compare 
them!” 

And the gentleman took off his hat and stood 
profile to the sculptor, at the same time holding up 
the medalion before his eyes, and looking at it 
himself as if it was a mirror in which he saw his 
own features reflected. 

“You have an outline, sir,” said Edward, dryly. | 8™ile of contempt that he could ill-suppress, and 

“I knew it, Mr. Brackett. I knew it! And this of which the gentleman as he hastily left him had 
the full benefit. 

“There goes a man now,” he said, ‘who to ad- 
minister to his vanity desired his bust taken, that 


chin. By my truth it is like mine?” 
“There is an outline to the chin also.” 
“True. I see you can discover it as well as I. 
Well,” added the gentleman with a blush of plea- afterward he might fee! and glut his passion by 
sure in his fice, “I did not before know | was so | g4zing on it by the hour, as he did doin my room, 
like Napoleon Bonaparte! You have been honor- and fancying it like Cwsar, Cicero, and Alexander 
ed, Mr. Brackett; indeed you have been honored the Great! for no less did he then liken it to; and 


in getting my bust to take.” now he has added Napoleon. Well there are 


“I have no doubt, sir, I shall be duly sensible | Many stranze people in the world, and artists 
of it when I have suflicient experience to fvel it.” | meet with a good many of them!” 


‘All aboard! all ashore!’ were the cries that 
flew from mouth to mouth, and in a moment af- 
terward Edward felt by the convulsive motion of 

“I did not hear of it. Have you my bust with the boat that she was underweigh. Hastening to 
you?” the clerk’s office, where the register was now re- 

**No, sir.” moved, he entered his name for a state room, or- 

“You have then left it behind. You will not | dered his baggage to it, feeling himself seitled in 
need it in New York, unless, indeed, to place it | quarters for the next three days. Ile remained, 
in the Academy. I should like to have my bust however, in his room only long enough to open 
in the Academy! I wish you could have taken it | is trank and Jay out his writing materials, for 
with you for this purpose—for this purpose alone! he had promised Ma’y to write her a journal of 
I don’t care about being stood on a shelf any long- | his journey, and then 1 eae 4 the dvor that open- 
er for show. But as you have left it behind, I of ed upon the “guard,” (for on board western steam- 
course can have it. I should be happy to oblige | &'S the state rooms have doors opening both from 
you with it longer, if you think by putting it in the cabin and from the outside or guard of the 
the Academy it would bring yourself into notice. boat,) he hastened to the hurricane deck. This 
But then you say you don’t take it with you, and is the roof of the cabin, and extends nearly the 
I shall be happy to have it. I have a niche in my whole length of the boat. Being nearly flat, it 
staircase that I have had made some time express- | affords a delightful and spacious promenade, and 
ly for it. 1 was thinking yesterday I had indulg- in pleasant weather is the favorite resort of the 


“You will, sir; you will. But what? Are you 
going away from Cincinnati?” 
“To New York.” 


ed you with it as long as | could. There is Mr. | passengers. 
Longworth’s—he has taken it away some wecks On reaching this promenade, where many gen- 
ago!” tlemen and ladies were already congregated, Ed- 
“Mr. Longworth paid me for his, sir.” ward saw that the boat was nearly in the middle 
“Oh, ab! T'o-be-sure—he has a head that an | of the river, having backed out thus far from the 
artist can learn nothing from. An artist deserves | shore. The city with its thronged and busy ter- 
to be paid for doing such a head! Mr. Long- ' races, its tiers of steamers, its long lines of lofty 
worth’s head and mine are two very different af-| stores and distant masses of roofs, with here and 
fairs. Don’t you think so, Mr. Brackett?” ‘there a tower rising in their midst; with the 





wooded hills that environ it, was all visible to his 


eye: while on the opposite shore of Kentucky, | 


Covington and Newpért, with the military build- 
ings, above which waved the flag of the United 
States, increased the variety and beauty of the 
scene. 

“Sir, can you tell me what Turkish looking 
building that 1s rising so imposingly above yonder 
mass of low houses?” asked an old gentleman of 
Edward, as he was taking his farewell look of the 
city which had so long been his home, and was 
then singling out from the low roofs the stranger 
pointed to, that which sheltered his sister Ma’y. | 
“It is the Bazaar, sir,” he answered, mechani- | 
cally. | 

“What, Mrs. Tro!lope’s folly?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The old gentleman gazed upon it a few mo- 
ments with curiosity, and then said with emotion, 


“Young man, forty-three years ago I was quar- 
tered in a fort erected on that very spot. Cincin- 
nati was nut tuen in existence, unless a few huts 

Forty years has built 
It appears to me lke 


of logs could be called so! 
up the city 1 now behold! 
a dream. 
are past as a very little space. 


An old man looks on forty years that 
It seems to me 
but as ye-terday, when all around us was a wil- 
derness, and the old fort the only object in the 


scenery. But you are not heeding me.” 


“No—no, sir. I was thinking of my sister, | 
sir,” said Edward, ingenuously. 

“That’s right. You have just parted from her 
Isee! I will not interrupt your thoughts, for 1 
know though sad, they are not the less pleasing 
in the indulgence,” and the old gentleman who 
was the brave veteran General Mead of Missis- 
sippi, walked away and joined a party of young 
ladies. 

The steamer having gained an “offing,” re- 
versed her paddies and began to ascend the stream 
past the city with a slow majestic motion, accom- 
panied by the boom of its escape-pipe and the roar 
of waters in its trifold wake. Suddenly there was 
a shrieking and wild commotion on board, which 
started Edward from the earnest gaze he had fix- 
ed upon his hou-e, for he thought he had discov- 
ered Mary waving her handkerchief to him from 
its attic window. Running aft and following the 
direction of ali eyes, he saw three men struggling 
in the water astern, one of whom as he beheld 
him, raised his clasped hands to heaven and sunk 
from their sight. Boats were instantly put off 
from both shores, and those of the steamer let 
down, while shouts proceeded from all sides, en- 
couraging the remaining two survivors to exer- 
tion, for the water was cold, it being the month | 
of October, and the current deep and rapid. In- | 
tense was the excitement of sympathy among 
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the spectators on the hurricane deck, and sever- 
al turned away and hid their faces from a 
scene that culled so loudly upon their feelings. 


At length one of the men succeeded in reaching 
the rudder of a steamer, and clinging to it amid 


} 
' 


the joyful shouts of those on shore and on the 


boat, and a moment afterward the other was 
picked up by a boat as he was ready to sink from 
fear and exhaustion. This event cast quite a 
gloom over the spirits of the passengers, inas- 
much also, as the waves of their boat had upset 
the skiff in which these men were crossing the 
river. 

The steamer once more proceeded on her cruise, 
an! soon the city and its lengthened streets of 
suburbs along the river bank was left behind, and 
farms and wooded hills took the place of a crowd- 
ed mart. 

The voyage up the Ohio River is to the travel- 
ler, who forthe first time makes it, one of the 
most interesting that can be made. The ever- 
varying scenery upon its banks, and its beautiful 
meanderings, now sweeping toward the north, now 
toward the south,—now turning half back upon 
its course till confronted by a battlement of rocks 
which send it on its right’ way again through no- 
ble vallies teeming with cultivation; its numerous 
villages dotting its shores, all offer to his eye a 
Edward was a 
true lover of scenery and thought he could never 
weary gazing upon the gliding shores, with their 
level meadows fringed with sycamores and wil- 
lows at the water’s edge, and the receding hills 
wooded to their summits. At times the steamer 
would run between the shore and a green island 


constant succession of novelties. 


| so near to each bank as to have its decks nearly 


swept by the inclining branches; at others it pass- 
ed beneath cliffs that overhung the deck with 


| threatening proximity, and then at others sweep 


round beautiful fields and pleasant farm-houses, 
within hearing of the song of the harvesters, the 
looing of the homeward-wending kine, and the 
prolonged call of the swineherd as at evening he 
gathered his herd to their fold. At night he sat 
on the deck alone and watched the stars as poeti- 
cal young men are wont to do, and wondered if 
his sister Mary was also looking at them with 
him; for as yet our hero, it will have been observ- 
ed, knew no other love than fraternal, and so we 
have had no other heroine for our tale than “sister 
Ma’y.” It werea pity this were not a tale of ro- 
mance; but we trust our hero will yet furnish us 
with an opportunity of introducing a proper he- 
roine, beside Mary; for who ever heard of a story 
without one. Yet we have got along so far with- 
out, and if Edward won’t do us the favor to fall 
in love, nor no young lady be so sentimental as to 
fall in love with him, I fear we shall have to fin- 
ish with no other love in it than that manifested 
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between a kind brother and a gentle sister. And 
why won’t the good people take as deep an inter- 
est in the loves of a brother and sister as in the 
love of lovers? It is infinitely purer and holier; 
and those who will not love Ma’y just as much 
for being Edward’s sister as if she had been his 

sweetheart must not blame us, but their own 
want of appreciation for the simple and pure in 
nature. 


Our steamer passed Maysville, a very pleasant | 


town on the Kentucky shore, the ensuing morn- 
ing, and Portsmouth, where Edward had left the 
canal on his way to Cincinnati. He could not 


help reflecting as he steamed past the town upon | 


the various trying scenes he had gone through 
since he had last seen the place, and which we 
have faithfully related to the reader of the forego- 
ing chapters. The evening of the second day they 


passed ‘‘Blennerhasset’s Island,” the spot so inti- | 
As the x 


mately identified with Burr’s conspiracy. 
boat approached the head of the island which was 
deeply wooded and situated in one of the pleasant- 


est regions of the Ohio, he was about to ask the 
pilot to point out to him the site of Blennerhasset 
House, when General Mead approached him, for 


he had taken an interest in our hero from the first, | 
and an acquaintance had sprung up between them 


on board. 

“I see, sir, you are interested in this spot.” 

“Deeply so, sir,” ssid Edward, who was fami- 
liar with its history, and who had often shed tears 

over the fate of the lovely Mrs. Blennerlasset, 
whose peace, the traitor, like the serpent of Pom 
dise had envied and broken. “1 was looking for 
the house.” 

“It is not standing now. You can see through 
those noble oaks a green field partly enclosed by a 
wild hedge with the roof of a common farm-house | 
rising from the =" 

“J see it, sir.’ 
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His penetrating mind 
thought of Blennerhasset as a coadjuter, well 
knowing bis ambition and chivalrous spirit which 
he believed could be easily enlisted in the crusade 
he meditated. The seat of Blennerhasset also 
lay in Burr's route to Mexico and would afford 
him a convenient starting point as well as centre 
for the maturing of his expedition. 


| the subjection of Mexico. 
| 


Little did poor noble Blennerhasset dream as in 
peace he tilled his fair Helds or pursued in his well- 
stored library the studies which he loved, how 
soon his happiness was to be destroyed! Little 
did the lovely partner and sharer of his domestic 
bliss dream, as she nursed her rose plants and oc- 
cupied herself’ with the elegant and graceful pur- 
| suits with which she wreathed the hours of her 
sweet retirement, in* how brief a space all 
that she so much loved would become desolate! 
that the wild raven would take the place of her 

caged bulbul and canary bird, and the fox roam 
| for prey where now her pet rabbits sported securely 
!on the sward! 
| “Sir, it sere a pity so miuch peace and happi- 
| ness shoud be destroyed,’? said Edward, with na- 
tural sympathy. 





**It was indeed, it was indeed, sir! Burr came 
| fawning, smiling, flattering! He held out to him 
| the dazzling crown with which ambition lures its 


; | victims! he listened, and from that moment peace 


| forever took flight from his bosom. In vain his 
| lovely wite plead to him not to cast himself into 
the wild vortex of rebellion! In vain she held to 
his breast her blooming boys the pledges of his 
| love! In vain she bathed his hands with her tears! 
The tempter had done his work, and from that 


| hour she too was wretched! You know the rest!” 


The old soldier’s voice trembled, and he brush- 
led a tear from his cheek. After taking a few 
| turns on the deck he returned and said witha 


“That farm-house was formerly the kitchen of smile, 


the mansion! 
the hedge at one time enclosed a beautiful garden, 
ornamented with fountains and statues. The 
whole place was the seat of taste, elegance and 
intellectual refinement. It is now desolate and 


waste, surviving only in the sad remembrances of 


those who once shared the smiles of its sweet 
mistress and the noble hospitality of its lord.” 


“Ah, did you know them, sir?” asked Edward, 


interested. 


“Well—nay, intimately. Colonel Blennerhas- 
set was an Irish gentleman of high birth and am- 
ple fortune. Exiled from his native land he chose 
America for an asylum and this lovely island for 
Here they had been residing 
a few years, making the wilderness to blossom like 
the rose, and o’er-mastering rude nature by art 


his domestic home. 


and taste, when Burr planned his conspiracy for 


The meadow was once a lawn, and 


“You must excuse my emotion, young sir; I 
can never speak of this subject without mingled 
| indignation and grief. If ever a man deserved to 
| be miserable in this world and the next that man 
was Aaron Burr.” 

“Did you know him, sir?” 

“Well—a deep, intriguing man, with the most 
danerous powers of persuasion, fur he ever per- 
suaded to evil! I never knew a man who could so 
well make the worse appear the better reason.” 

‘“‘Was he a brave nan, sir, do you think?” 

“I will answer your question by relating what 
I witnessed of his conduct at his arrest in Missis- 
sippi.”’ 

“Were you present?” asked Edward, with sur- 
prise. 

“IT was in person commander of the detach- 
ment.” 
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Struggles of Early Genius. 








“Indeed!” exclaimed our hero, who was igno- | spised him. Fora few minutes he wept like a 
rant of General Mead’s agency in this affair. | child. I have never seen a man before, nor since, 

“I was at Natchez at the time information | give way to such weakness! 
reached me that Burr’s flotilla, fur which we had | him to be calm. 
been on the look out several days by order of 44 said in a painfully imploring tone: 
Government, had linded at the mouth of Cole’s| “* ‘Cvlonel Mead, pray let me escape. I will 
Creek, about thirty miles above, and that Burr Teward you with your heart’s highest desire!’ 
himself had been on shore and desired a confer-| ‘Repeat this request, sir,’ I ssid, angrily, ‘and 
ence with me. On arriving at the farm-house at | 
which he had landed, | was shown into the room | 


I stood waiting for 
He at length approached me, 


I shall place you at once under a guard and escort 
you to the Natchez prison.’ Instead of being an- 


where he was waiting fur me. He was pacing | 2TY, he said: 
the apartment as I[ entered, dressed in a long blue | 
surtout with a belted sword at his side, and wore 
military boots. His chapeau was lying on the 


floor. 


** ‘Colonel, Iam a wretched and much injured 
man. I do not deserve this of my country—nor 
| at your hands.’ 


‘Colonel Burr,’ I said, wearied and pained at 


““*T am sorry to see you in arms against your 
country, Colonel Burr,’ said [, sternly. ‘When 
last we met in New York | had not anticipated 
this.’ 

“««T have not sent for you to preach to me, Col- 
onel Mead,’ he said, impatiently. He was very | 
pale I now perceived, and appeared in such great | 
trouble of mind, that I pitied him and almost te- 
gretled my harshness. ‘I wish to know if the 
Government has ordered my arrest?’ 

‘¢*Here are my instructions,’ said I, and exhib- | 
ited to him my autherity. 

He examined the papers, returned them to me, | 
and was for a few moments silent. He then spoke | 
with embarrassment. 

“<I see how itis. But of course, Colonel, you | 
will laugh at this order! 
to Mexico in spite of it. Ride to the river with 
me. I will show you my friends and what force 
Ihave.’ As he spoke in this light way as if he | 
would turn it off with a laugh, he opened the | 
door, but started back with surprise on finding a | 
sentinel guarding it. He did not speak, but ad- 
vanced to another, which he found guarded in the 
same manner. His eyes flashed fire, and turning 
upon me, he said, 

“Colonel Mead, I entrusted myself to your | 
hands in good faith to confer with you, having | 
got some rumor of your intention to stop me.— 
How is it then I find myself a prisoner?’ 

“ *By command of the Government.’ 

““*You do not in earnest intend to treat me as | 
such?’ he asked, earnestly. | 

‘¢*T must perform my duty,’ I answered, firmly. | 

He then walked the room a little while with an | 
unsteady, troubled step, and at lenyth coming near | 
| 


You know | am going 








me, laid his hand on mine and said entreatingly, 

‘*«My dear Colonel Mead, will you let me de- 
part as 1 came?’ 

“« *No, sir,’ I replied. 

He stepped back a pace, covered his face with 
his hands, and burst into tears. I was moved. I 
did not know what todo. I pitied him and de- | 


| this singular interview with such a man, ‘pardon 
|me if I can no longer delay the performance of 
| my duty;’? and ordering in a file of soldiers, I 
mounted him between my troop, and in five min- 
utes afterward was on the road to prison with 
him.” 

“This incident shows Colonel Burr in a new 
light, sir,” said Edward, who had listened to his 
narrative with deep interest. 

“Yes, sir. Colonel Burr was a coward!” 

At this crisis of their conversation, the boat 
came to to land a passenger at a small village, 


j}and Edward retired to his state room for the 


night. The ensuing evening, at sun set, they 
passed Wheeling, and the next morning came in 
sight of Pittsburg, where our hero was to take the 


canal-boat for Philadelphia. (To be Continued.) 





A Lawyer’s Specractes.—A French coun- 
tryman employed a lawyer to conduct a cause, but 
did not seem ina hurry to give him his fee.— 
“Friend,” 


confused that I cannot see my way into it.” 


said the attorney, ‘‘your business is so 
The 
countryman, who was aware of his meaning, drew 
two pieces of gold out of his poeket, and giving 


| them to the limb of the law, said, ‘Well then, sir, 


here isan excellent pair of spectacles fur you.” 


Tom Sueriwan, in early life, was an incorrigi- 
ble profligate. His father one day seriously took 


j him to task, intimating that it was high time his 


wild oats were sown. ‘*Tom,” continued the old 
gentleman, ‘“‘you must take a wife.” I have no 
reasonable objection, father,” answered Tom; 


| *but—whose wife shall I take?” 


] atways HOLD my Toncue.—‘‘I am so fired,” 
said the big wheel to the little one. “‘Who spoke,” 
said the little wheel to the cart. “Not me—I al- 
ways hold my tongue,” said the cart, turning the 
corner. 


Secrecy.— What is mine, even to my life, is 
her’s I love; but the secret of my friend is not 
mine.—Sir P. Sidney. ' 





The Ocean Isle—How Beaut:ful is Morn. 


(Original.) 


THEOCEANISLE. My bark departs, and fade away 
The glowing beauties of the shore, 


1. And now retires the crimson day,— 
Long roamed the bark the deep blue sea, And now I see the land no more;— 
In sunny day and stormy might, No more,—but ever, with a smile, 
And every hour appeared to be I think upon the Ocean Ise! ZONA. 
A cloud to chase away delight, Washington City, October, 1841. 
For only billows rose around,— 
Nor tree, nor flower, nor verdant ground! 


(Original.) 
i. - : 
I thought upon my infant home, HOW BEAUTIFUL IS MORN! 


The valley, and the leafy grove; How beautiful is morn! 
I sighed that fortune bade me roam When tinged with red the sky appears, 
From scenes of friendship and of love, And blessed fall the dewy tears; 
Then on the bosom of the main When Phebus breaks the night away, 
My tears fell fast, like summer rain, And brightens earth in pride of day: 
When cocks their clarions ring, and sound 
Through rustling leaves, the rabbits bound; 
And yet methought my heart the less When leaps the squirrel limb to limb, 
Would tremble for the loss of these, And nature wakes her matin hymn,— 
If, in its fragrant loveliness, How beautiful is morn! 
An Isle arose amid the seas, 
And if upon the silent shore 
My longing eyes could gaze once more! 


Ill. 


How beautiful is morn! 
The jay, vain bird, displays his coat, 
Iv. And music comes out robin’s throat; 


‘Land ho! land ho!’—*What mean those cries? The stock-dove chants her note of love, 


Though harsh and loud the sailor voice, 
To me it seemeth of the skies, 

And bids my listening soul rejoice! 
But where the land—oh, tell me where?’ 
‘See yonder purple cloud—’tis there!’ 


And echoes pee-wee from above: 

Woodpecker climbs the wormy tree, 

And thinks his scream a melody; 

The woods reply the mastiff’s bark 

While far o’er head sweet sings the lark,— 
How beautiful is morn! 

v. 


The breeze retarned, the sail the while How beautiful is morn! 
Expanding, bore away the bark, The sun is up, and earth appears 

And soon the lovely Ocean Iste In glory like the heavenly spheres; 
Rose brightly o'er the waters dark, The glebe sends perfume to the breeze, 

With trees and rocks, green vales and hills, And green are drest the forest trees: 

And flowery meads, and merry rills! The golden waying wheat, and corn 

In beauty plumed, salute the morn; 


VI. 
And tlowers, whose sweets now fast exude, 


It stood alone amid the wild, 
A dwelling for the sea-bird only; 
And sweet the isle of beauty smiled, 
And cheered the waste of waters lonely, 
For never cruel man had been How beautiful is morn! 
Rover o’er its happy gieen. The sturdy yeoman, scythe in hand, 
Leads to the field his jocund band; 
The rustic girl trips v’er the green 
Oh, may that Isle of Ocean ne'er And scatters dew like silver sheen: 
By human foot profane be trod, Bloom on her cheek, and dancing eyes, 
But free, unstained remain fore’er She seems just come from Paradise! 
As sinless paradise of Gop. From cherry lips her song resounds 
And to the wanderer of the sea And she it is the morning crowns,— 
A joy and hope still may it be! How beautiful is morn! 8. F. G. 


Are by the amorous sunbeams wooed,— 
How beautiful is morn! 


vil. 





The Rivals: 


(Original.) 


THE RIVALS: 
A TALE OF JEALOUSY. 


Edward Barton was a young man of twenty- 
two years of age, possessing a fine figure, and all 
the attributes and accomplishments which are | 
most pleasing and fascinating in the eyes of the 
fair sex. Though of hot temper, yet toward his 
friends and acquaintances, no one could behave 
in a more conciliatory manner. When in a fit 
of passion, he had alleged any thing derogatory 
to the character of a companion, no excuse, no | 
means of retraction, (short of compromising his | 
own honor,) did he hesitate to offer in atonement, | 
yet when an insult was intended, no one more 
ready to resent it. 

In the same village with Edward, resided, also, | 
Emma Forsyth, who had the misfortune to lose 
both her parents at the early age of thirteen. She| 
was endowed by nature, with beautiful features, | 
and possessed a fine disposition and a mind well 
stored with useful knowledge, though she was al- 
most spoiled by the caresses and flatteries lavish- 
ed on her by her playmates and too indulgent un- 
cle, Mr. Higdon, with whom she had resided, | 
She 
was now, what the more fastidious part of the 
world would term a coquette; yet thoughtless as | 
she sometimes appeared to be, even the idea of 
wounding the aflvctions of a human being, would | 


since the demise of her natural protectors. 


have caused many a tear to flow from those love- | 
ly eyes. 
Emma, soon after she had taken up her resi- | 


1 Tale of Jealousy. 
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ma so politely off his hands, he had kept his eyes 
rivetted on her person, until she had nearly fin- 
ished the dance; when, as he was about to step 
forward to solicit her hand for the next dance, a 
young friend of his, whom he had not seen for 
some years, joined him, and requested to have the 
pleasure of a glassof wine with him. Mr. Hig- 
don hesitated for a moment, and muttering some 
words unintelligible to any but himself, followed 
his companion. When once in the zefreshment- 
room, he met several of his friends, who had been 
absent from home some months, and with whom 
he was, by courtesy, obliged to drink and enter in- 
to conver:ation. 

On his return to the ball-room, his attention 
was immediately arrested, by the sight of Miss 
Forsyth and Mr. Barton engaged in close conver- 
sation. Ona nearer approach of the party, he 
was amazed at the warm and affectionate lan- 
guage which, in the heat of his imagination, he 
thought passed between them, and to which he 
attributed the cause of many a blush on Emma’s 
cheek. But far different were the feelings in Ein- 
ma’s bosom, from what outward appearances 
would seem to indicate. Mr. Higdon, at length, 
to smother the passion which so convulsed him, 
returned to the refreshment-reom, and by the aid 
of stimulating drink, succeeded so well, asin a 
short time to be unconscious of his actions. 

Though Mr. Barton was, himself, surprised at 
the absence of his rival, he attributed the plea- 
sure of Emma’s company, for the evening, alto- 
gether to his conversational powers. It was not 
so. Emma had been, from childhood, affected 
with very weak eyes, and was very near-siglited 


dence with her uncle, was seized with an affection | —in fact, so much so, that at times, when en- 
for her cousin, Benjamin Higdon. It was returned | gaged in needle-work, she was obliged to have re- 
with equalardor. She had many offers of mar- | course to the use of glasses. At the end of the 
riage from persons of wealth and high rank, | first dance, she had anxiously awaited Mr. Hig- 
among whom were Mr. Barton and Mr. Higdon. | don’s arrival, to engage her hand for the next set; 
The former’s annual income exceeded seven thou- | but mistaking a young man, who seemed particu- 
sand dollars; yet she openly avowed, that she pre- | larly enjoying himself in conversation with a par- 
ferred Mr. Higdon, who was just entering upon | ty of young ladies in the other room, she consent- 
the practice of law, with a yearly income, at his; ed to dance with Mr. Barton. At the end of the 
father’s death, of five thousand dollars. dance, she still perceived, as she imagined, Mr. 
Miss Lee, a neighbor, had issued invitations for | Higdon occupied with some ladies; and it was, 
a party, to be held on Tuesday evening—to which | then, she determined to revenge herself, by co- 
the three were invited. Mr. Barton happened to | quetting with her present partner. 
be in the room at the time of Miss Forsyth’s en-| Mr. Barton had just taken leave of Miss For- 
trance with her cousin. After the usual congrat- | syth, at the door of her uncle’s house, when Mr. 
ulations and inquiries had passed with the hostess, Higdon (who had recovered so fir as to be able to 
he solicited the hand of Miss Forsyth for the next’ wall, had followe! them) stepped upto Mr. Bar- 
dance. By his eloquence and winning address, he. ton, and after uttering many imprecations, which 
endeavored to entertain her for the evening, and | the latter disdained to notice, seeing the condi- 
at last received a forced permission to escort Miss ‘tion his rival was in, Mr. Higdon struck him in 
Forsyth home. Where is Mr. Higdon this even-|the face. Barton’s eyes flashed like fire; the very 
ing, wondered Emma’s intimate friends? demon of darkness seemed to possess him. In a 
From the moment Mr. Barton had taken Em-! yoice rendered nearly unintelligible by rage, he 
Vol. 1~50. 
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said, “Meet me to-morrow morning, at seven | 
o'clock, behind the haunted cottage, and there let 
us settle our difficulties.” 

“Be it so,” replied Ligdon, in a sneering tone, 
and they separated. 

But this conversation did not fail to reach the 
ear of a third person. Emma’s room was over 
the door, and on heariag loud and angry epithets 
uttered, she remained by the window. She thus 
became aware of what was going on. She deter- | 
mined to be at the place of meeting before the 
two parties, and conciliate them, or at least pre- 
vent any thing fatal. 

In accordance with the above resolution, she 
arose early, and hastily dressing herself, bade her | 
servant saddle her horse; and retnarking to him, 
that she intended only to ride through a field or | 
s0,and would therefore stand in need of no at-! 
tendants, she gallopped off to the place of meet- 
ing. 


She barely had suflicient time to arrive and | 
secrete herself behind the house, ere she belield 
Barton, at the distance of half a mile, approach- 


ing. 


' 
She had thrown the reins on the horse's | 
neck, and was about to dismount, when at the 
report of a pistol, which Barton had discharged at 
a hawk, her beast became terribly frightened, 
plunged and reared, and ere she could recover ber 
hold, she was thrown forward. Falling on her face, 
a sharp stake, which some boys had lefi in the 
ground where they had been playing at quoits, 
penetrated her breast 

The horse took to fight, though Barton did not 
observe him, as he was on the opposite side of the 
house. Emma's pain, at this time, was so in- 
tense and agonizing, that she could scarcely 
move. 
being herself so enfeebled, that she could utter no 
cry to arrest his attention, she summoned up all 


llowever, aware that he was near, and 


her remaining strength, and with her own hands, 
had scarcely drawn the fatal stake from her breast, 
ere a moan escaped her lips, and she fell down a 
Corpse. 

It now wanted but a few minutes of the time 
appointed for the meeting. Barton had reloaded 
his pistol, and hastily bent his steps toward the 
place, and was about turning the side of the 
house where lay the body of the once admired 
Emma, when Higdon came gallopping up, his 
horse panting and covered with foam. The re- 
port of the pistol had accelerated his speed, not 
knowing from whence it could have proceeded, 
and not believing his rival would have been so 
thoughtless as to discharge it, as it might be the 
means of attracting the attention of some of the 
neighbors to the spot. Scarcely had Barton turn- 
ed the corner of the house, holding his weapon 
still in his hand, when Higdon wheeled round on 
the other side. Their eyes, for the moment, fell 


The Eucharist. 


———————— a 


upon the corpse. The wound in the breast (fur 


it had every appearance, without a close inspec- 


| tion, of having been caused by a bullet) was sufli- 


cient for the eyes of one, as madly bewildered as 
Higdon. Ina tone, rendered husky by rage, and 
with a demoniac smile playing on his counte- 
nance, he attered—‘* Edward Barton, companion of 
the d d, and wretch that you are, lay at the 
feet of her you have butchered!” 

Scarcely were the words from his mouth, ere 
the report of his unerring instrument of death 


was heard, and his rival was no more. Higdon 


| saw him fall, but appeared not to notice it. Clasp- 


ing his arms around the cold senseless form of 
Emma, he pres-ed her pale lips with a kiss. 

The friends of the parties, alarmed at their ab- 
sence, felt great uneasiness about them, and re- 
solved, therefore, to institute a search. ‘The first 
hour’s search proved ineffectual; but at length, 
the dead bodies of Emma and Barton were found, 
and also a young man supporting the body of the 
former inhisarms. On their attempting to re- 
move it, he was as passionate and fierce as an un- 
tamed lion. It required the strength of four able 
bodied men to withdraw the corpse from his grasp. 
Reader, know ye not who this maniac was? = It 
was the once happy Higdon. A. E. 8. 


{ Original.) 


THE EUCHARIST. 


BY E. VEATES REESE. 


Do this,—and remember 
The blood that was shed, 
Ere Calvary's victim 
To slaughter was led! 
When sad, and forsaken 
The garden alone, 
Gave ear to his sorrow, 
And echoed his moan. 


Remember the conflict 

With insult and scorn— 
The robe of derision— 

The chaplet of thorn! 

The sin-cleansing fountain, 
That streamed from his side 
When “Father forgive them”— 

He utter’d—and died! 


Remember, that Victor 
O’er death and the grave, 
He liveth forever, 

The trembling to save! 
Oh! take with thanksgiving, 
This pledge of his love; 
The foretaste of rapture 

Eternal, above! 





Freaks of 


(Original.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD WESTERN SCENES.” | 


SECOND. | 
| 


VOLUME 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The next day Geoffrey was accosted in the | 


street by a sharp visaged little man, witha sinister 
look. 

“Your name is Martel, ain’t it?” | 

**Yes sir.” | 

“I believe I have a little bi/l against you,” said 
the stranger, running his hand into his hat for the 
document, which when found, he held out hori- | 
zontally, pointing in the direction of our hero’s 
pocket. 

Geoffrey took the paper, and on glancing over 
it, was surprised to find it the old bill of Brier’s 
the tailor, for thirty-five dollars. 

“Did not Mr. Wells settle this?” 

“No sir,” answered Mr. Brier, as short as pos- 
sible, with an ominous nod of the head. 

“May you not be mistaken?” continued Geof- 
frey, still incredulous. 

“f tell you sir, that it has never been paid— 
and more, sir, | am determined to have my money 
before we part!” 

“Don't be uneasy my dear sir,” said our hero, 
smiling, ‘‘] see you are provided with your friend, 
the constable, who is waiting over yonder. You 
And Geoffrey dis- 


” 


see I have plenty of money 
played his pocket book full of Biddle’s comely 
notes. The hero of the goose winked to the offi- 
cer to be off, and pulled out some of his fancy cir- 
culars. 

“My dear friend,” said he, “I hope I havn't 
hurt your feelings. You know, ina large city 
like this, we are liable to be imposed on. The 
authors, and the players, and the students, are all 
clever people to-be-sure—but they sometimes go 
off in such a hurry, they forget us—and we must 
take care of our families. You need’nt mind set- 
tling until it’s entirely convenient.” 

“But the matter shall be investigated before we 
part; and if I find you have truly been kept 
out of your money all this time, so far from being 
offended, I will encourage you by having a suit | 
made immediately. 
store of Mr. Wells—lI left the money with him to 
pay you.” 

“Did you?” exclaimed the clipper of threads, in 
astonishment, ‘then he’s acted the rascal! I called | 


Come along with me to the 


on him once, and he laughed, and said you were 
gone off, and that [| deserved to loose the debt for 
not keeping a better look out.” 


| 
| 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE.} 


Forlune. 


Brier was left without, te appear when called 
for. 

“Is it possible! friend Martel,” exclaimed Mr. 
Wells, running up and shaking our hero’s hand. 
‘Sit down my dear fellow’—he continued, “I 
have just been reading in to-day’s paper, that you 
have been to Europe, and inherited a large for- 
tune—and your great speech is printed again, in 
Mr. Gaylark’s paper. Now I’m sure you’ll wear 


the very best cloth that can be imported. Look 


lat these samples—you shall have what you please 


at prime cost.” 

Geoffrey could not forbear a smile. The fat red- 
faced merchant was in a perspiration, brought on 
by his zeal to accommodate his young friend. 

“I wish you would loek over my old account 
on your books,” said Geoffrey. 

“Oh, never mind it—it’s all settled, you know— 
never think of that.” 

**] insist on it, Mr. Wells.” 

“Look at Mr. Martel’s account, Stoneblock.” 

The person addressed stood in the same posi- 
tion he occupied when our hero was there before. 
The holland apron seemed the same he formerly 
wore, the pen he flourished was similar, and 
were it not for the increased redness of his bald 
head, the time elapsed had made no change. 

“Yes sir,” was the quick laconic reply. But 
the practiced book-keeper hesitated, and arched 
his brows, when he turned to the account. With- 
out speaking, he winked and beckoned to his mas- 
ter, and they both retired to a corner and whis- 
pered a moment together. 

*“All’s mght’-—said Wells, coming forward, 
“vou recollect the rascally tailor’s bill made it all 
even.” 

**You paid him then?’ 

“Of course—you know the matter was arrang- 
ed.” 


‘Look at this,’’ said our hero, handing him Bri- 


’ 


er’s bill. 

Wells stared—-and then turning round, said to 
his obseqnious auxiliary: ‘Stoneblock, run round 
and see about this—the fellow must be mistaken, 
Martel—he has neglected to credit your account.” 

“It won't do, Mr. Wells—you are the same 
scoundrel I took you for. Come in Mr. Brier.— 
Now sir,” continued Geoffrey, addressing the 
guilty wretch, ‘I insist on your paying this hon- 
est man the amount of his bill immediately, with 
Mr. Brier, if this is not 
Mr. Wells, 


interest calculated in full. 
done, be kind enough to inform me. 
your samples don’t please me.” 

Our hero withdrew, impressed more with pity 
for the contemptible man than anger. 

He continued his walk along one of the most 
frequented streets, and observe that his good luck 
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in the last freak of fortune, was beneficial in vari- 
ous ways. It turned foes to friends and casual 
acquaintances to warm admirers. Many whom 


he scarce remembered saluted him familiarly — 


and thore whom he had well known, but who had | 


studiously avoi'ed him when there was a POssi- 


bility of being asked for the loan of a trifle, now | 


made a discovery of his merit and boldly turned 
He 
laughed with the same feelings which actuated 
him when destitute—and passed on. 

He was now joined by Torn. 


the sunshine of their countenances on him. 


“I saw her last night, Geoffrey! the whole mat- 
ter i arranged—hurra pe 

“How? with Humphrey's wife?” 

No, ha, ha! with mine, that isto be, unless mine 
is the evil star of old MeGoon.” 

“You are not going to marry her?” 

“Devil take me if I don’t though.” 

“What, Hamplrey's wife?” 

“Pooh! you are out of your head again—who's 
talking about Ais wile?” 

“She's the only lady who has been mentioned, 
Tom.” 


“Ha, ha! That's true! Well, I found Mrs. Jef- 


freys, as you desired—but it was wot her that oc- | 


cupied my thoughts. 
‘s comfortable. 


Humphrey is off, and she 
She would 
here, take the purse. 


have no money— 
This is the way of the 
world—when we were poor we could not expose 
a puree to the air or an instant without some- 
thing being substracted therefrom. Now we can't 
get rid of money when we offer it to tie needy. 
There must be some magnetic influence about it: 
where the greater amount is all the smaller par- 
ticles have a determination to come. If you place 
a guinea in a pauper’s hand, one of his friends will 
fullow him. Give his friend two and he will 
wheel about, and the first will wheel also and in- 
stead of leading, be content to follow in turn. You 
may carry the figure up as high as you please, 
and the principle will be found as invariable as the 
laws of gravitation.” 


“Pla, ha! Tom, you should 
lectures at the ******"* Institute.” 

“Hang me if I could'nt make a handsome pen- 
ny by it! I might do wonders by advertising my- 
self as direct from London.” 

“Bat,” resumed Geoffrey, “you have not told 
me the particulars about the lady. Why would 
she not take the money?” 

Tom told him all the particulars. 

“Well it isa pity; but she shall never suffer, 
and if Humphrey reforms, we will forgive him.—- 
Now tell me about the other lady.” 

“Who, my wife?” 

“Ves, if you have one.” 


“] wont your coment to marry, Geoffrey - 
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| “You have it, Tom,—on one condition.” 
“Next | want you to assist me through the cer- 

lemony. I will include everything before you 

explain your condition. Now what is it?” 


“That wheresoever I live there you shall abide 


also—and whither I travel, you shall go too. The 
expense shall be mine.” 
“Agreed! The fear of parting was my greatest 
Yet I must have a condi- 


tion too. Jt is this: you must do all your run- 


obstacle in marrying 


| ning about before my family becomes very numer- 
} ous; and you must be god-father, et Nas 
| “And ete., Tom?” 

“Ay, it don't include everything, sir: not real 

father, for one.” 

“But when must this take place? you know we 
set out for the South next week.” 
Thank heaven 
she’s not like many of her sex, but speaks out at 
When I asked het to set a day, instead of 


“Lucy's ready any moment. 


once. 
hanging ber head likea basket on a beggar’s arm, 
and lsping some unintelligible nonsense, she said: 
‘Tom, arrange the matter to please yourself, I'm 
ready for you atanymoment.’ I then told her it 
was my intention to take her home with me, and 
that it was a considerable distance. She said, lm 
ready to take a pleasant trip with you, Tom, to 
} the rocky mountains, if yousay so.’ 1—Il—Geof- 
frey, | ——” 
“Well, what, Tom?” 


worshipped her! Oh, Geotlrey, such an angel dis- 


| 
| “| kissed her—I—I could have fallen down and 


closes a new world to man!’ 
| “Heigh ho! Tom, | wish you joy with all my 
heart!” 

“Look yonder! Havn’tI seen him before?” said 
Tom, staring at an elderly gentleman, dressed in 
black, who was riding in an open carriage, drawn 
by a pair of beautiful greys. 

“Tom,” said Geottrey, “he certainly knows 
you; see, he directs the driver to halt, and his 
eyes are fixed on us.” 


“The next moment the young men were salut- 


desiver a course of | od by the old one-legged mendicant, now mota- 


merplosed into a fine gentleman. 

“Your humble servant, boys; jampin and have 
an hour's ride with me, if your engagements will 
permit, and your pride brook the idea of being 
seen with a beggar.” 

“But you are not the beggar now?” inquired 
Tom. 

“Yes I am; { am begging you to get in. 
one is a beggar. 


Every 
The most distinguished persons 

in the city will beg their friends to spare them, 
like Richard did, when he held the prayer book, 
| for their own good. Come, jump up; never fear: 

no one knows me. Every person bows to me, or 
‘my liveried servant, I don’t know which, in ******* 
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strect. This is my carriage, these my horses, and | 


I would have you my friend.” They got in and 
swept along, amidst the gay and fashionable. 


Sometimes their ears were saluted with the whis- | 


per, ‘that must certainly be a nobleman from 
abroad, with Martel, see what a dignified bow he 
has!’ 7 

Mr. Smith——” here Tom who commenced 
speaking, was interrupted. 

*That’s not my name, Sculk,” said the mendi- 
cant. 

“Oh, I remember your name was sometimes 
Brown.” 

“But that’s not it, or Jones either id 

“Well, be it what it may,” continued Tom, 
“lL was going to ask when you left off busi- 
ness?"’ 

“Begging, you mean? Here's a foreign coin my 
friend Martel gave me this morning. Do you re- 
collect the old woman at your uncle’s duor, with 
the big hat, and calico cap?” 

“By ali that is true, it must have been your- 
self!’ said Geoffrey, laughing. “I thought you 
were too fat to perish soon; but seeing your wood- 
Hla, ha! little did I 
think that same miserable person would thus drive 


en leg, | gave the money. 
me in this truly splendid style!” 

“My young friend,” said the mendicant, “there 
is nothing remarkable about it; it is the way of 
the world. | knew an old man from Corsica who 
once saw an old fisherman unbutton Napoleon’, 
breeches and give him the birch finely, whil-t the 
brat kicked and bellowed like any other boy; yet 
i knew another old fellow, 
named Kearney, who once saw George Washing- 


he became Emperor. 


ton decline taking the chair at a debating club in | 
the country where some eight or nine rustics | 
were assembled, pleading incapacity. But / have | 
seen him president of the greatest nation on earth; 
So you see this is a merry world, and | laugh.” 

“The world’s a humbug,” said Tom. 

“And still you laugh,” said Geoffrey. 

“Well, it is the best philosoply,” said the men- 
dicant. 

~The sun shines whether we laugh or cry! 
and I am sure the first is most pleasant,’” said 
Tom. 

“] remember,” said Geoffrey, addressing the 
old man, ‘‘on the night when you warned me from 
entering the saloons of the ******* Hall, that I 
observed something in you above your ostensible 
condition. You intimated that I might know) 
more some other time. I should be pleased, sir, 
if this may be the fitting opportunity.” 

“Tweedle dee! this is court language; not the | 
phrases applied to a mendicant. But you respect | 
the man, not despise his rags. I flatter myself 
that I’m as much entitled to it as a prince, pro- 





vided he has only the same «ttributes of the man. 
This narrative was my purpose when I accosted 
you. | also wanted Tom io know something 
about his old partner, as he las never yet even 
had my name. Well, it is —— stop! there is no 
necessity fur disclosing it, it can be of any impor- 
tance; just suppose it Snooks, or Smith. I was 
born at Richmond, Virginia. Who my father was 
I never knew; but he was a good one, much bet- 
ter than many avowed parents. 


He supplied my 


' 
poor mother, (who died when | was but ten years 


old,) with all the comforts of life that money 
could buy, and kept me at college after her de- 
mise. I say he was a good parent to his child— 
but he acted the part of a villain in seducing my 
mother—and was a murderer, at ber death, which 
was caused by a broken heart. But in none of 
The bastard is 
innocent of the crimes of its parente. 


this can the child be imprecated. 


“When my education was finished, | was furnish- 
ed with ample means of support froman unknown 
source, and was not required to trouble myself 
with a profession or business. Of course, then, 
In summer I 


rusticated at the watering places, and in winter 


I became a fashionable gentleman 


lounged at the opera. 


*] became acquainted with the evlebrated Miss 
Hauton. This lady was an heiress, beautiful, and 
witty—but harbored the impetuous temper of 


atigress. Hlundreds thronyged her presence with 


lhada 


friend named Sterling, the companion of my col- 


ill the adulation of practiced flatterers. 
lege days, who loved her. He possessed all the 
qualities requisite to adorn his species, and she 
long gave him reason to hope, yet dallied with his 
passion, 
Sterling 
but this interminable courtship kept him away 
from his home in the south, where he should 
have attended to his profession, and at the same 


and ever evaded a reply to his proposal. 
was not rich, nor loved her for her riches: 


| time threatened an exhaustion of his finances. J 
became inte. ested in his welfare, and advised him 


to desist from his suit. This he positively refused, 
alleging that all his hopes of happiness were em- 


barked in the enterprise. 


“The next time I was in Miss Hauton’scompa- 
ny J alluded to my friend’s predicament. 


* ‘Ha, ha, ha! Sterling, poor fellow, I fear, is 
like many other silly men. They estimate my 
poor self so much above the real value, that for 
the purpose of not undecciving them, I am resolv- 
ed never to permit a closer inspection,’ said the 
gratified coqnet. 

* «But, lady,’ J replied, ‘do you consider the pain 
you occasion the heart of my friend? 

** *Pshaw!’ she added with a toss of the head, ‘I 
fancy there are others who experience as much of 
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my cruelty as your friend. I cannot accommo- 
date them all—and my choice is not yet made.’ 

* *Vet, Miss Hauton,’ | continued, ‘you can easi- 
ly decide who will not be your choice. Then why 


not apprise him of the futility of his hopes?” 

* *You question too closely, sir!’ said she, fixing 
her dangerous eyes penetratingly on me. She then 
added: ‘Pray sir, do you not know there are those 
who are content with a smile, and freely bestow 
allegiance for years, and consider themselves re- 
munerated with a kind look” 

***No, lady, | am not aware of this.’ 

* *]s it possible?’ cried she, and from that moment 
she brought all her artillery to bear on me. She 
was truly the most fascinating being I ever be- 
held, and it was impossible to be indifferent to her 
charms. Yet I knew she had no heart—was sat- 
isfied it had been frittered away by piecemeal— 
divided out, like wedding cake, for simpletons to 
dream over! 

“Jt was not long before Sterling had his quietus, 
and departed drooping to his native vales. It was 
my turn next, and I resolved that my fate should 
be different—for marriage was not my object. 1 
was often with her, but not like the rest of her 
devoted worshipers. I flattered less, and enjoyed 
more of her favors than any of them. I excited 
her curiosity; she beheld in me the first who had 
ever defied with impunity the potency of her 
attractions. She determined to triumph over my 
heart, (which was previously prepared with an 
invincible coat of mail,) and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of advancing herobject. Often did her del- 
icate hand encumbered with the most costly bril- 
liants, unconsciously wander to mine—and the 


not. Her sweetest tones were poured into my 
ear, and her eyes glistened with the enchantment 
ofthe moment. But when she darted away se- 
cretly to observe the work she had accomplished, 
I turned to the next lady and maintained the 
same smile of satisfaction and flow of vivacity, 
unchanged, instead of the disconsolate sigh, and 
languishing melancholy which she vainly thought 
would be the consequence. Ha, ha, ha! I have 
seen her at such moments regarding me from a 
dark corner with a face of livid paleness, and 
compressed Jip, and stare of indescribable vexa- 
tion—whilst a burning tear of disappointment 
flowed down her cheek! 

“Thus my object was accomplished, and I me- 
ditated a withdrawal from the field. But I had 
gone too far—all the energies of her soul were 
bent on the capture of my heart, and sl.e ventured 
all on the castofthe die. She ultimately became 
pertinaciously attached to me, and petulently re- 
pulsed the advances of all others. I regretted 


Rill | fence, and that she commanded the sacrifice. 
pressure that instinctively ensued startled her | 
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| this, because I loved her not, as one whom I could 
marry. She threw herself temptingly in my way, 
on such oceasions, and in such manner, that had 
it not been for the respect I entertained for her 
| family, | might have effected her ruin. But my 
plans did not include that extremity, and | de- 
precated her fondness. Never shall I forget her 
look one evening when we were alone at her fath- 
er’s house! She voluntarily confessed her love— 
fell into my arms—and intimated that she would 

| condescend to become lawfully mine. I was sur- 
| prised, but not unprepared for the event—lI told 
| her my heart was not won, and | only desired her 
friendship, The look she gave penetrated my 
soul—and her demoniac frown surpassed every- 
thing I had ever beheld or conceived to be in the 
power of mortal! She sprang up and stood be- 
fore me the impersonation of Fury. Her nerves 
seemed to have turned to steel and her cheeks to 
| bloodless marble—the inflexibility of both were 


| maintained,—and she deliberately, with hollow 


startling tones, denounced the direst vengeance on 
the one who thus spurned her love! Hla, ha, ha! 
little did I think she was a prophetess—and little 
do any estimate the power of woman! 
“Without a tincture of shame tinging her face, 
she again launched out amid the gaieties of the 
world, and again summoned her train of admirers 
to her feet. ‘They came, and to this devoted co- 
terie of gallants, I, her victim, was publicly de- 
nounced. Ile who could most effectually procure 
my ruin was to be rewarded with her hand and 
fortune. She described no possible act of minc— 
branded me with no defimtive term—it was suf- 
ficient that I was guilty of some unpardonable of- 
1, 
who had enjoyed the sunshine of her favor to the 
exclusion of all, it was enough to satisfy her offi- 
cious beaux of my culpability! No time was lost 
in beginning their inquisitorial practices. Few 
being manly enough to desire a personal encoun- 
ter, the plan of murdering my reputation was re- 
sorted to. With no previous intimation, the most 
flagrant reports were secretly and industriously 
circulated, and I saw to my astonishtnent, those 
| whom I considered my most valued friends, avoid 
my presence, without soliciting an explanation.— 
I was maddened at this, but had an independence 
of soul which scorned their coldness, and | turned 
away in contempt, without an effort to conciliate 
them. But the poisonous slanders pervaded every 
circle wherein I was known, and indignant frowns 
were bent on me from every direction. I now im- 
plored one with whom | had been on the most 
intimate terms, to apprise ine of the reason why 
| was thus palpably disgraced. 1 was struck with 
horror on hearing the variety and atrocity of the 
things of which I was believed to be guilty. The 
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power of disproving them, though innocent, was 
beyond my ability, and [ was forced to conceal 
myself from the overwhelming stiginas awaiting 
me at every step. 

“Whilst thus situated, a letter from my father’s 
banker informed me of that person’s death, and 
that no provision had been made for me—pethaps 
in consequence of the suddenness of the event. Ey, 
ha, ha! boys, this was a ‘peculiar position,’ as the 


play says—but | then laughed from my hiding | 


place! My heart was not naturally bad—but my 
fate was. It was no wonder, thus circumstanced, 
that my ideas should be of asingular nature. | 
resolved to mix with the world and to play my 
part the best way I could. Every one was in 


pursuit of happiness, and I meditated what might 


be most conducive tomy comfort. A circumstance | 


which soon fullowed decided the course I should 
pursue. But let me first inform vou that this Miss 
Hauton was the mother of the Miss Riddle 
whose evils | warned you against. It was her 
father, the then accepted lover of my quondam 
flame, who, to surpass the more timid of his com- 
petitors, determined to gratify her revenge at one 
blow. 
combat. 
readily accepted, for I considered the encounter as 
sport, and cared little about the consequences.— 
We inet I fell, with the loss of a limb, and he 
married the lady. So much for justice and pro- 
voking a proud woman! 

“I recovered ir the hospital—was without mo- 
ney and (of course) friends, hobbled to a neigh- 
boring city, disguised myself, and commenced 
begging. I continued that business successfully 
for fifteen years, before I re-visited this place.— 
When I returned no one knew me, and I contin- 
ued my profession, more from the habit I had ac- 


quired, and the amusement it afforded, than the 
For you must know that my for- 


He therefore challenged me to mortal 
Ss 
This in my peculiar state of mind was 





sake of gain. 
tune was made in the first five years. | am aware 
this seems incredible to you—but it is nevertheless 
true. But few have the assurance to ask alins, 
who are really in need. ‘Those who suffer most 
from want, often die in obscurity, without obtrud- 
ing themselves on the coimmunity, and expesing 
their miserable hearts to the possibility of refusal 
and the frowning taunts of the more fortunate. — 
None but the speculative will trouble you with 
repeated importunities, and enact the practiced 
attitudes and lamentations of distress, after one 
repulse. Ha, ha, ha! | know a widow who daily 
sends her orplian children round for bread and 
meat to the dwellings of opulent families. She 
has thirty-two little ragged boys and girls employ- 
ed in this manner. 


ployed. The little urchin was sent with a large 


Ha, ha, ha! she was near be- | 
ing detected not long since by one newly em-| 


—— = 


' basket to the house of the president of one of the 
banks. The lady marked the anxiety of the little 
girl to procure as much provision as possible, and 
told her that she exacted more than her sister was 

‘La! said the little thing, ‘Mama 

needs a heap more vittals now than she did then.’ 

The benevolent lady wished to know why. ‘Be- 

kaise she’s got nine more boarders,’ was the inno- 


used to do. 


cent reply. 

Not three doors removed, in the dreary cold 
garret of a tottering editice, dwelt unknown and 
uncomplaining a manand wife, whose only child, 


ee 


a little thoughtless cherub, in weak tones bewail- 
ed the want of sustenance, which the shrivelled 
breast of its mother could no longer afford. Their 
last book, family ring, and garment, save those on 
them, had been pledged at the pawnbroker’s. The 
husband was a grandson of one of the most dis 
tinguished officers of the revolution—but one re- 
fusal, when he applied to some fancied friend for 
relief, deterred him from farther application—and 
his pride kept him from showing himself te the 
world. He had been unfortunate, but ever hon- 
est. I marked his emaciated features from my 
stand at the corner of the street, and I relieved 
him with the gold I had extracted in my peculiar 
way from the pockets of the rich. But let it pass 
—he exerted himself afterwards—was successful, 
have aided 


and repaid me. Thousands would 
him had they known his circumstances—but he 
sutlered in secret, because he had once been re- 
pulsed, and thought, as we are all too apt to do, 
that ajl men were selfish alike. 

‘*«] have said that I continue the life ofa mendi- 
cant because [ find amusement init. It enables 
me to study character from faces, and I flatter 
myself lam now no mean physiognomist. But 
this was not all: | marked the lives of many dis- 
tunguished men—my eye has been on them when 
they but little thought they were subjects of ob- 
servation. Ihave probed the ostentatious and the 
vain, and not unfrequently discovered the true 
heart in a plain man who relieved distress in se- 
cret. 

‘My hour is nearly out, boys, and [ must resign 
my chariot for a water plug. Yet before we part 
I will name one with whom I have some dealings, 
because he is not unknown to you. It is Gleaner. 
Ha, ha, ha! He is a good five hundred a year in 
my pocket. His face first marked him for my 
game: | saw the deep dark lines of care on the 
rich man’s brew, and I thought they were the evi- 
dence of a guilty heart. I was not mistaken. I 
overheard him in the street one night—a few 
words uttered unconsciously, as he walked along— 
but they were enough to answer my purpose.— 
They have been the means of filling many a hun- 
gry mouth out of his purse. They were these:— 
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*The next thing,’ said he, ‘is to ship that young man 


off—he must go—cost what it will. If he remains all 
my wealth is endangered—I am every moment liable 
to discovery.’ 

** ‘Ahem!’ ” said 1, from my hiding place. He 
started, as if a gleaming stroke of lightning were 
aimed athis head. 1 came forth and held out my 
hat—he threw in a purse ofgold. It was in vain 
that [ endeavored to discover the young man al- 
luded to—but I have made my account with the 
old extortioner. When I meet him I have only 
to say—‘ship the young man’—and he showers 
down the gold. Poor fool! his breast is that of 
the damned' He has made his editor write verses 
on me—I have flourished in what he calls his edi- 
torial column—and in short nothing is neglected 
to conciliate me. I find his guilty conscience has 
persuaded him that I know all his diabolical acts 
—and I have seen him turn pale twenty times a 
day. Good bye, lads.” 

Here the old man hobbled out of the carriage 
and entered an old building in an obscure part of 
the city, telling the driver to set his companions 
down at the residence of Mr. Gilray. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tom and Lucy were married—but that is no 
reason they should be taken entirely from the rea- 


P | 
der. We observe that our characters are being 
disposed of one at a time, and not enmasse, as is 


so often the case. Ifit be objected that the persons 


are badly arranged on the stage, and make their | 
‘exits and their entrances,’ when least expected, | 


and contrary to established systems, we can only 
reply, that our tuie was not previously marked 
with square and compass, nor premeditated speech- 
es put in the mouths of the actors. We have re- 
garded no rule, because we see no fixed regula- 
tion in life; and if our courso has been erratic, it is 
in consequence of the changeableness of human 
events. We protest that we have neither wit- 
nessed the tragic death of some dozen at an in- 


stant, nor a whole circle married at the drop of a | 


hat. We insist that a man is not dead when wed- 
ded, and will therefure continue to call on our 
friend Tom, whenever we may feel in a humor to 
enjoy his company. 

Mr. Gilray and Geoffrey were seated together. 

“Uncle,” said our hero, “my heart leaps with 
anticipation—and ten thousand endearing recol- 
lections throng my mind! Oh, | can picture the 
embrace of my dear mother—whose affection has 
not ceased to flow during our long separation— 
but like the impeded waters, has swelled to an 
immeasurable depth. I thank heaven for this 
balsam for my wounded spirit—this consolation to 
recline upon, after my many wanderings?” 

“Your uncle, too, has long been away. She was 
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the sister of my heart—but I have strangely kept 
aloof. Yet the absence of kindred, or those who 
are dear, in the minds of the virtuous, suffer no 
diminution of regard. The secret thought on the 
silent pillow is worth volumes of words. And 
| what have been the thoughts of a good mother— 

Geoffrey, your mother! The heaving ocean that 
| rolled between intercepted not her prayers for 
| your preservation. Like the dove that watches 
| the early flights of its young, her eye has behe!d 
‘you from afar—distinguished you in the midst of 
'the millions with whom you mingled—and there 
| poured out her blessings! Think your form has 
been the hero of her every thought by day and 
every dream at night! Such is the fond mother 
whom men forsake.” 

‘*He to whom she prayed has also been an an- 
ditor of my applications in her behalf. Heaven 
knows the flood of bitterness poured on those who 
| have no kindred heart to turn to! Had it not 
“been for my dear mother, and you, my uncle, [ 
| know not what dreadful fate had been mine. Be- 
reft of every other earthly hope of peace, mine 
might have been the reckless career of one, con- 
temning the name of virtue, and denouncing his 
God? The peculiar circumstances of my life, 
| have sometimes brought me to the verge, where, 
; but a single step had plunged me beyond all 
social compacts—and regard of religion! But 
she—she who cradled me on her bosom, whose 











calm eye half disclosed a tear of affection—whose 
protecting arms had so often encircled my infant 
form—appeared in the moment of peril—and saved 
| ine!” 

“Geoffrey, you will repay all her care.” 

| “JT willtry, uncle. I feel that there is yet some 
| happiness in store for me—though one ” 
| “Of that one I would speak 
| “Not yet, uncle.” 
| “I only thought to mention, that perhaps it 
| would be best to meet your mother at some inter- 
| mediate place.” 
‘‘No—lI yearn to clamber over every rock and 
| sit within every shade I was wont to do in child- 
| hood. I thought 1 would not mention her name 
| yet awhile—yet no hour passes that I think not 
of her. And now a change has come over my 
|feelings—I fancy that I can meet her without 
pain. [am sure her heart must be as innocent as 
ever, and I have already sutlered the worst. I 
would have her weleome me back with her sweet 
simile.” 

‘And she will do it, Geoffrey. I am rejoiced 
that you have thus recovered from the shock of 
disappointment. Now I remember your mother 
still highly esteems her. She once observed in a 
letter that her hours were soothed by the constant 
presence of Viola, whose friendship for her had 
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known no interruption, although some inexplica- ! tainment of great things; but his education and 


ble difference had existed with you.” | pursuits prevented him from doing that which he 


“Uncele’—said Geotfrey,—‘*we will be friends | was fitted for,—whilst, perhaps, others less caleus 
when we meet. She will tell me the fatal differ- lated, but more fortunate, occupy the station for 
ence you mention, It must have been some hor- | which he was designed. Yet Nature yields not 
rible deception which induced her in a fit of re- | without a struggle—and the noble acts you have 
sentment to marry another! No, I will not hear | mentioned, were her out-breakings. I suppose he 
it—it would cause her to experience too pvignant | will accompany us?” 

a pang—I will be her friend, and spare her that. | “Yes, indeed!” said our hero, “Tom shall enjoy 
But let vs not dwell on these things. Do you | an equal moiety of my good furtane—and we have 
think my mother will know me?” | agreed never to dispense with each other’s com- 

“You have changed mich since I first saw you. pany. He has afforded me more satisfaction than 
Were she to meet youe!sewhere than at her dwel'- | even wealth has done; and so long as the latter, 
ing, andat a moment when not expected, it is very | with my esteem added to it, can repay the obliga- 


doubtful whether she would recognize you.” tion, I will never cease to return his kindness.” 
“I will try the experiment. This power of} [Jere Tom came running in, nearly out of 

amusing myself, at times when most others Would | breath, and his eyes rolling about under the in- 

find it impossible to do so, has blunted the point | fluence of some remarkable excitement. 

of many a sting.” | «What in the world is the matter, Tom? Has 
“It is not, as many suppose,” said Mr. Gilray, | your wife broke your head already?” inquired 

“a weakness or callousness of the natural feelings | Geoffrey. 

of the heart—but a strength of mind that the im “Can a soft cushion break a head? is mine brof 

petuous are ignorant of. He who yields not to! ;en? You could never get my news by your 

a dangerous burst of passion, but is enabled to keep | Jeading questions.” 

it at bay, or control it—escapes the ill effects not! «Phen say all yourself,” added Geoffrey. 

unfrequently attending joy, as well as grief. The 


; | “Well, if you leave it altogether to me to 
power of doing this is an attribute of great moral speak, I suppose | must tell you at once. Diavo’s 


firmness and predominance of reason. dead!” 


But let us speak of your friend Sculk. Isus-| «fg jt possible! I have long wondered what had 
pect his humor, and not il digested opinions, have | become of him,” said Mr. Gilray. 


been a great benefit to you. Some minds disdain “But that is not all,.’—said Tom. 

the counsel of a sympathizing friend in moments | «Who else is gone?” inquired Geoffrey. 

of what they consider irreparable gloom. But} «Jom nota bill of mortality” —said Tom—“Bat 
this is wrong, and I fancy there was no period, | «he manner of his death was awful. The paper 
but your friend could bring some relief.” ' states, that as he was crossing a street last even- 


“True, uncle,—I have laughed at his expressions 
in the moment of deepest distress. He was an- 
other anchor which bound me to my species.— | 
When [ imagined there was no virtue on earth— 
and found no one else to bestow a look on me— , 
Tom was more devoted than even in the day of 
prosperity. He alleviated my woes in dejection 


ing, with a large amount of money in bills about 


his person, a flash of lightning struck him to the 


earth, a heap of cinders! The body and money 
were consumed—his face only, (which was a re- 
markable thing) was preserved entire, by which 
means the first that passed (who was Gleaner) 


} . . ” 
; readily recognised him.’ 
and heightened my pleasure in balmicr moments. | y ” 


What he neglected at school, he has made up in 
the observation of things. If he despised the study , 


“This is strange, truly,”—said Mr. Gilray—and 
after some reflection, added, ‘I fear Diavo was a 
of words, he has acquired no mean knowledge o wicked man” 
substances. With all his vices and ecceutricities, 
he has been a valuable adviser, and undeviating 
friend. His heart is perfect—for | have tried him. 
When my last cent was expended—and | sutlere! | 
for food—he toiled and fed me! When he thought | 
himself about inheriting the fortune promised by | dre! in the universe inaccessisle to such visits. — 
Sir Thomas (although he was involving himself | 


in an unjustifiable transaction) he portioned out | 
for me an equal share.” | little. I warrant the old miser will double bar his 

‘tHe is one of those persons,” said Mr. Gilray, | doors to-night, and sleep between feather beds— 
“not unfrequently met with in real life. He was | for the clouds are not all gone yet.” 


born with more than ordinary capacity for the at-! Here they were interrupted by repeated loud 
Vol. 1—5!. 


” 





“The coroner sat 

‘‘And the verdict was—‘visitation of God’ "—~ 
said Geoffrey. 

“True,” said Tom, “and the visiter found him 
‘at home’ with a vengeance. There is no scoun- 


Gleaner looked on in stupefaction, without speak- 
ing a word, as if the same flash had singed hima 
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Taps at the outer door. The next moment Glea- 
Ner himself entered, but his haggard looks almost 
2 ented the trio from recognizing him. 


“I came to tell you something!” said he, in a| 
searce audible whisper, looking at each of the | 
company in turn, with the frightful expression of 


one who expects sliortly to be led to the stake. 

“Speak then,”—said Mr. Gilray, regarding him 
sternly. 

“Can you forgive one who repents and begs 
mercy?” continued Gleaner, throwing himself on 
a chair, and covering his face with his hands. 

“Such is man’s duty. Speak, whatever you 
may have to deliver”—replied Mr. Gilray, mani- 
festing much interest in the expected disclosure. 

“Can you, too, pardon a penitent fellow being?” 
said Gleaner, now directing his remarks to Geof- 
frey. 

“Yes—the bible commands it—and such, too, 
has ever been my inclination,” replied our hero. 


“Then,” said the trembling man, looking round, 
“if you two will listen patiently and not do any 
violence to me, | will disclose that which my con- 
science has until now dictated in vain—and which 
will astonish you.” 

“T'll not be an auditor,”—said Tom, going; “1 
prefer my Lucy’s prattle to that croaking voice.” 

When the party had been left together some mo- 
ments, during which Gleaner seemed to be striving 
to gather resolution—he at length desired the door 
to be locked against intruders, with his accustom- 
ed habits of secrecy, satisfying himself that no 
other person could possibly hear. He then began 
in an uneasy manner, and suffered indescribable 
anguish during the recital. 

“I hope,” said he, in theend, to repair as much 
as possible the criminal acts of my life. My object 
is, first to obtain your forgiveness, and then to pe- 
tition in my behalf the mercy of heaven. The 
scriptures which I sacrilegiously tampered with, 
to cloak my errors, have torn the mask away, dis- 
covering to myself the wretch that Iam. But it 
contains a promise, and a hope, which may save 
me. | will be as brief as possible. 

“¢Then let me firstinform you that , Dia- 
vo, and myself have been guilty confederates.— 


Freaks of Fortune. 


the head of affairs. Diavo and myself were to 
supply the funds, and he was to deal in politics. 
But his fruitful head marked out many startling 
plans—some of such magnitude and atrocity, as 


appaled even us. Yet his cunning ever prevailed, 
and we finally executed all he directed. Both of 
you were ruined by us! Diavo, though his con- 
duct never excited suspicion, yet strove for years 
to rob you, his benefactor. And J was the one 
who deprived your mother, young man, of her 
fortune. The agent to whom her affairs were en- 
trusted was sought out by me, and after a two 
years’ trial J triumphed over his honesty. He 
too had an appointment through the influence 
of , but, like that arch contriver, has been 
discarded by the administration that was imposed 
on. Diavo succeeded in getting his unsuspecting 
friend to deposit his whole fortune in the hands of 
a banker, but was deceived in the man selected 
for that purpose. He was incorruptible. Neither 
could he be deceived by forgeries. You may re- 
member you were once shown a forged signature 
purporting to be a check for the whole sum in his 
hands. The only plan then remaining was pa- 
tiently to await some other opportunity of etfect- 
ing the design. At length it came—it was the 
result of a tedious preparation of Humphrey, your 
nephew, to act for us. Our agents beset him on 
| overy side, enticing him into the depths of dissi- 
| pation, by every seductive means that could be 
| invented. By degrees he fell into our power, with- 
He was carefully led 


| out ever thinking of a plot. 
}on from wine to the embraces of lewd women, 


and thence conducted to the gaming table. The 
house he resorted to was an establishment arrang- 
ed by Diavo-—though be was never known to have 
once been in it, even clandestinely. Suffice it 
thatevery cent which Humphrey lost came into 
our hands—which was the sum total of your for- 
tune. Your banker knew me to be rich, and I 
incicentally assured him that Humphrey had your 
confidence and was likely drawing large sums 
eye you were making use of. Thinking that 
you were aware of your misfortune, I calied on 
| you once—but was premature. 
“Thus you have the particulars of our crimes, 


Our unlawful acts have been procticed for years, | as faras you were eflected—but many others suf- 
and we were successful in attaining almost every- | fered in like manner. O, there is a mountain of 
thing we anticipated, but happiness, which each | sius suspended over me! has fled to Eu- 
act of our lives removed farther from us. | rope, whither he also extended his correspondence. 
enjoyed no unimportant office and wielded no | {le is now in the employ of the ministers of the 
trifling power. He was ambitious, and his splen- | court of -, Who are engaged in the negotia- 
did promises won Diavo and myself to his inter-| tion of some unsettled subject with this country, 
est. His object was, by means of the expenditure | and he treacherously divulges every thing which 
of immense sums of money anda long course of} may be detrimental to the land of his birth or 
skilful manauvreing, to acquire such influence | tend to the embarrassment of the government. 

over the party which he affected to serve, that at} ‘‘Diavo was making arrangements to join —— 
a fitting and no distant day he would stand at! with all his ill-gotten wealth, when the arm of 














justice overtook him, with his coveted spoils in his 


hands. It was Diavo’s purposes once to repay you 
the money he had purloined, but hiscompunction 
was subdued by his avarice, and he afterwards 
kept aloof. I learned from him that his father 
had been a Portuguese pirate, who abandoned his 
son because he objected to the shedding of blood. 
IJad not 
been different. 





met him, his father might have 
But I—I have ever been dishon- 
est—the love of money was imbibed in infancy, 
from the precepts of a wealthy miser, who was of- 
ten guilty of bereaving the orphan and the widow. 
Gold became my ged! Little did I think its ae- 
quisition could be my ruin. I have it now—un- 
to'd thousands—and ha—ha—ha!—what is its 
value! Gentlemen, | am more miserable than the 
dog, pelted through the streets! I have a splendid 
house, furnished with all the luxuries that money 
can buy—but my softest sofa is a couch of thorns! 
1 have a wife—two happy daughters, whose laugh- 
ing eyes are turned on me in joyousness—but hell 
is the portion of the miser! Here, gentlemen, is 
the amount you lost by us.” Here Gleaner gave 
each of them a parcel of bills, and then continued: 
«But this does not atone for everything. Here is 
my body—yield me up to the scatfold—turn my 
fainily out, and take my house—do any thing, 
that | may have your forgiveness—that my heart 
may be purged, and that I may merit a pardon 
from the just God in heaven!” 

Gleaner was admonished to make restitution to 
all whom he had wronged, and was dismissed.— 
They pitied the unhappy man, and hoped his re- 
formation came not too late for atone:ment. 

The next day one of the daily prints expired; 
and Mr. Gaylark found himself nothing more 
than a man again. He went down as he had risen, 
suddenly. Veteran editors, whose profession is 
only rendered perfect by many years of literary 
experience, announced not the death of their 
brother—neither had they heralded his birth. He 
fell back to the law, but his head had been turned 
bya profusion of loftier thoughts, and consequent- 
ly it was with reluctance that he again engaged 
in making speeches for vile ragged criminals.— 
But necessity compelled him to condescend: yet 
he long retained much of the editorial phraseology, 
that penetrated his remarks. In justice we must 
state that he was innocent of any agency in the 
dark schemes of his employer—his head was not 
of the requisite calibre, and he was excused. 

(To be Continued.) 








PRAISE. 

The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less and glows in every heart: 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it but to make it sure. 





To Nina.— Perceiving, Sc. 
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(Original.) 


TO NINA. 


NO. IV. 


‘*ile is too ambitious to think of love.” 
Language of a Friend, 


They little know the minstrel’s heart, 
Who deem ambition’s sway, 
Extinguisheth love’s purer fire— 
The sun of being’s day! 


The greenest laurel fame e’er gave 
Would bring no joy to me, 

If doomed to wear the flattering prize, 
Apart, beloved, from thee. 


What tho’ the voice of multitudes, 
Should win my eager ear; 

Earth’s palaces, were solitudes, 
Without thy smile to cheer! 


The choicest tribute ever brought 
From mountain-cave or sea, 

Could not estrange my trusting heart, 
My best beloved, from thee. 


Disdaining proud ambition’s wiles, 
1 deem them nothing worth; 

Give me but Nina’s constant smiles— 
The richest boon on earth! 


Of such a heritage possessed, 
A desert might rejoice;— 
The lowliest lot were more than bless’d, 
If hallowed by thy voice. 
Canpta-Amor. 


——— 


(Original.) 


Perceiving the names of several ladies, as con- 
tributors to late publications, and understanding 
that a general invitation is extended to the sex, I 
avail myself as one, of the opportunity thus af- 
forded. I see no good reason why Pea Fowl 
Farm should’nt be represented thro’ the medium 
of the Visiter. Our beloved country seems ripeat 
this time, for improvement in all literary pursuits 
—the schoolmaster has gone abroad, the arts and 
sciences are no longer considered a conundrum— 
the mass of the people are familiar with Philoso- 
phy and Physic. Domestic economy is in the 
mouth of sucklings—and such is the premature 
state of our civilization, that we can hold up our 
heads to the best on the earth, and snap our fing- 
ers toall dowdy old Trollops. We are great peo- 
ple, Mr. Editor. The blue ethereal sky caNopies 
no part of this sleeping world, where more energy, 
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more genius, more indomitable resources slumber | 
than with us. 
tice, and what can we notaccomplish? Who ever | 
heard of steam before we took it up? Whocon- 
Who goes fur- 
Who mikes 


Once call our ingenuity into prae- | 


structs better ships than our own? 

ther into foreign countries than we? 
better cotton—sugar—or iron 
those luxuries of lifle—than we? Nay, tospeak on 
literary pursuits—who writes better books? Sir, 


manufictures— 


we can sneer as well as foreigners at our doimes- 
tic productions, and show them that they have as 
much to be complained of, as any young infantile 
nation, such as ours. 

But not to detain you with oratorical effusions, | 
I will briefly state, that I plead gailty to the “soft | 
impeachment” for a fondness of literal enjoyment; 
and when I feel the gentle power of letters stealing 
over me, and find myself immure! in the facinat- 
ing trance of a cultivated fancy, I seize with enger- 
ness, the blushing pen, and yield mysell a willing 
victim to its couquering power. 


Oh! the delight of having some one to commune | 
with, who can understan! your feelings ~to gaze 
with you upon a particular star at night, and think 
of each other with tender enthusiasm—to ponder 
on the brook as it hurries by, and admire the lit- 
tle fishes that innocently play within its glassy bo- 
son;—or retiring from the busy hum of incongru- 
ous day when Puston’s fiery chariot has scoreh- 
ed its driver—retire | say within the privacy of 
some sheltering nook, and indulge a teader sensi- 
bility over the sorrows of Werter, or the melan- 
choly musings of our talented Hudibras. You, | 
Mr. Editor, have no doubt experienced what my 
prolific pen has so hastily described—and as one 
of us—united as we are by that Heavenly desire 
to enlighten the ignoble world that crawls around 
us—and drawn together, as | hope we will be, by 
congeniality of views on most interesting subjects 
—I shall endeavor to furnish you every now and 
then, with the overflowings of my imprisoned soul 
—lea!l you with me into the fields of Parnassus— | 
cull for you the choice fruit of a fitful experience 
—and finally, place our names in letters of immor- | 
tality, upoa the unutterable pedstral of Genius 
and Fame! 


But | am again forgetting myself in the excite: | 
ment of a moment, yet I trust you will pardon 
me when I tell you that I have few opportunities 
of unburthening myself of the many pressing | 
thoughts that agitate my mind—my neighbors are 
neither very literal nvr scientific, and if I at- 
tempt to hold converse with them upon these ethe- 
real strains—they stare, and riggle, and grin and | 
giggle, av if 1 was an immortal spirit, and not one 
of this earthly community. If they don’t laug's 
they begin to gap, and yawn, as if their very inte- 


Perceiving, &c. 





riors was going to spring forth, and too often alas! 
1 am forced, in self-defence, to breathe my visions 
to the fragrant air—and in bitterness of spirit, re- 
gret that | am made of the same mother earth with 
bodies so destitute of mural sensibility. 


Have you ever seen any of my poetical vagaries? 
Vanity might prompt me to think you have,— 
If you 


have not however, it might afford you some plea- 


modestly forbids my expressing the hope. 


sure to find enclosed some fugitive verses suggest- 

ce} upon a recent melancholy occasion, in W hich the 

Muse was awakened to the realities of life, and the 
; 


It 


was written in the solitule of my most private 


drooping wing of Poesy, was wet with tcars. 


chau-ber, when the overburtiened faney could not 
be restrained—and from thence ushered forth to 
the gize of an insensible world, bedewed with evi- 
dence of my painful sympathy. Unwilling to ap- 
pear however to court too sensitively the popular 


gaze, at one of those bright luminaries of the land 


| who, like the glorious company of martyrs, are 


throwing the radiance of their genius on a benigh'- 
ed world, I had it published under the signature of 
“Puphrosiny Alcibiades”—which eiTeetually mis. 
lead the public as to its real author. Now as it 
has gone thro’ the furnace of public scrutiny, and 
believing thata good thing should be repeated— 
and as a commencement of our literal acquaint- 
ance, and as evidence I trust that Lam not entire- 
ly unworthy of the station I have assumed as one 
of your correspondents, | hereby enclose it to 
you, witha modest confidence in its success. 


The subject may be considered a common one; 
but may not the plume of genius deck the hum- 
blest object, and throw its golden effulsence equal- 
ly upon a flower or a bud—what has not the tal- 
ents of Burns done to enrich the hues of the droop- 


ing daisy? What has not the eccentricities of By- 


| ron, effected, altho’ directed against bards and re- 


viewers? Whathas not inspiration done in every 
age, when directed to any object be it never so low? 
Sir, the object is as nothing when the trapplings 


are gorgeous and properly arranged. When the 


| purpose is to improve the reader, or lend relief to 


the overcharged heart, the motive is best effected 
in the pomp of the declaration, or the tender sooth- 


| ings of inimitable verse,—and actuated by these 


verses I seized with delight, an opportunity which 
was unexpectedly presented—not only to moura 
an attached friend, but to give vent to a lively 
perception of the impressions presented by the 
melancholy event. 


I may be permitted to premise that the verses 
should be read very slow and with great emphasis 


—as nobody knows the force of them as well as 
myself. 








The Broken 





ELEGY 
ON “‘EUPHROSYNE PENELOPE VIRGINIA,’ A FAVOR- 
ITE CAT. 
Lie still my Cat!—thy days are done, 
No more thy frisky form | see 
Chasing sweet mice—thy goal is won— 
Thow it never see more misery! 


Oft in the suntide of thy days, 

I’ve watched thee witha mother’s care:— 
Noted thy many curious ways, 

And smiled—but oh! ‘twas with a tear! 


How oft when “spiteful’—(that’s our cur) 
Hath chased thee till thy fuce was pale, 
Thy panting breast could give no purr, 
Tiy looks said, ‘thereby hangs a tail!” 


Jeyond the garden—through the gate— 
O’er mullen stocks or cabbage bed, 
] seen thee dart, pursued by late,— 


But always tound thee ‘go aliead.” 


Alas! poor Cat—when urchins tied 

Fierce slivoting crackers to thy tal— 
Or thiew thee im the pond—and tried 
‘To kill thee—they could not prevail. 


But now—thou liest both mute, and low, 
Not feathers burnt can make thee rise:— 
Sull are thy limbs—and cold thy brow— 
And closed furever are those eyes! 


Farewell! it might perhaps impart 

Some pleasure if thou coulds’t but know 

The grief that’s knocking at my heart 

At thy sad loses—oli! ols! olb! ol! — 
Donornean Penerore Snaces. 


You have now, Mr. Editor, a specimen of my 
abilities as a currespondent—the egy’s laid—the 
chicken’s hatched—and tho’ | say it that should 
not say it, 1 still must say, ‘ils not bad.” llowever 
to avoid the imputation of vanity, | shall con- 
clude with my best wisies for your literal pros- 
perity and continual health. 
Respectfully, your obliged correspondent, 
D. P. 8. 
Pea Fowl Farm, Baltimore Co., December 1841}. 


INNOCENCE. 
Sweet Innocence in every face 
Beholds a friend sincere— 
Ti!l arch deceit usurps the place, 
And dauger draws the tear. 
Alas; that sin should thus control, 
And blast the virtues of the soul. 


{ Original.] 


THE BROKEN VOW. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE DESERTED HUSBAND.” 
CHAPTER I. 


‘Who loves,raves. ’Tis youth's frenzy; but the cure 
Is bitterer still; as charm by charm unwinds, 

| Which robed our idols, and we see too sure, 

Nor worth, nor beauty dwel!s from out the mind’s 
| 

| 


Ideal shape of such —— ai 


It was a calm summer evening. The sun had 
; made a “golden set,” and threw a beauty and 
| deep softmess o’er the face of nature. Upon a hill, 
ja lofty hill, commanding, far and wide, a view of 
'mountain, and valley, and stream, tliere stood 
| two beings. Beth were youny; and one was beau- 
| tiful. The lady, just on the eve of womanhood, 
| wasa lovely addition to that bright scene, and 
|} cast a charm over all. She was fair to gaze upon, 
l richly gifted in mind and person—but she was 
proud, and scorned the lowly. Her delight was 


to sport with the feelings of others. She had 


| that sarcastic levity of tongue 


“That darts in seeming pliyfulness around, 
And makes those feel that willnot own the wound.” 


There was a laughing devil in her sneer, which 


! only those can know, who have writhed under the 


lash. Yetat tunes she was lively and kind, and 
there was a playfulness of manner truly captivat- 
ing; and, if her tongue could wound, che fascina- 
| tion of ber smile could equally charm away every 
sting. There was one who both loved and feared 
her; but he, who stood beside her, thought only 
| of love, fur le regarded her with a true and fond 
devotion, and to him she was all gentleness.— 
1G aily they laughed, as she stood leaning upon his 
arm. And they were huppy, for naught had yet 
occurred to mar the even course of their love as 
it ran smoothly on. 

Little did that lady think that one stood watching 
her, who would have given his life for a smile of 
her lips,—one who would have been her slave— 
who worshipped her in silence and alone. Yes! I 
but poor and 
friendless, but she was ‘ the briglit, particular star” 


stood near, unnoticed I was 


of my adoration—my heart’s idul. ‘To me her 
words were music; and as her clear, joyous laugh 
met my ear, | might have envied him who was 
her lover. I cou'd not hate him, for he was one 
| of the few friends I] then possessed—and Mary 

Belmont never could be mine. This I knew in 
| the deep bitterness of my heart. Full wel! I knew 
| that her proud eye, though it might beam love 
upon others, would ever look coldly on me. Full 
| well I knew, she had no thought for me, and that 

her affections were another’s. That one stood be- 


side her—my firm friend. 
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“Know thyself!” has ever been a standing max- 
im of the wise—but a most difficult task itis. 1 
was always a mystery to myself, and seemed to 
have been born with but two facultics in perfec- 
tion. The one, was that of making enemies; the 
other, thatof making blunders. No matter how 
anxious I might be to win the good opinion of a 
person, | was sure, by some rudeness, or awk- 
wardness, or mistake, to offead him,—and if | 
were ever so desirous of doing, or saying, a thing 
quickly, or handsomely, | was sure to blunder 
into some ludicrous absurdity. It was a fatality 
which attended me, lke an evil genigg. But the 
maddest error of my life, was love for that wor. 
—for it gave a coloring to 
and rendered my after-cares® Css, 
and folly, and vice. “I lowed mot » but too 
well.” had been introduced tower, by her lov- 
er, Thomas Carlton. He was my friend, and had 
made me his confidant, little thinking of the hope- 


less misery which it would bring to me 

Mies Belmont, though I was thrown much into 
her company by being the friend and contidant of 
Carlton, generally treated me with a distant po- 
liteness, aod sometimes with haughty rudeness.— 
As the lovers left the lull and strolled into town, 
I approached the spot where they had been.- 
Thore seated upon the ground, | pondered long, 
and gloomily, upon the hopelessness and absurdi- 
ty of my attachment for Mary Belmont. Carl- 
ton | could not, and would not, try to supplant; 
for he had been to me that truest of friends, a 
friend in need,—and I loved him as a brother. — 
He was a gentleman in the true sense of the 
word, 
There was no boasting, no bluster, no purse-proud 
In was 
much of “the milk of human kindness.” He 
chose rather to cast a veil over the weakness and 


His manners were gentle, and dignified 


assumption of superiority. him there 


foibles of others, than expose them to ridicule.— 
He was kind to every one. All received from 
him, respect for their virtues, and compassion for 
their failings. He was one of “Nature's noble- 
men"’—a man of fine feelings and high attainments. 
But, under that mild bearing, he had a jealous 
sense of honor; and he was quickly roused when- 
ever that was in the slightest degree questioned. 

Carlton, at the time mentioned, was twenty- 
three years of age, and had just returned from a 
Law School in the North, where he was then 
That afternoon was the 


pursuing his studies. 
last before his departure. 
it to the company of Miss Belmont. 
tunately an opportunity of enjoying it without 
the interruption of any rival. 


Hence he had devoted 
He had for- 


There was a fellow in our community familiar- 
ly known as “Big Dick.” He seemed to verify 
the truth of Pope's line 


existenc:, 


The Broken Vow. 


“Some are coxcombs nature meant but fools.” 


He was an abortion both in mind and body; a 
fissure of the upper hp, gave a more loving ex- 


pression to! 


is remarkable countenance. His body 
had the appearance of a huge beer-barrel stuck 
Tell me not 


that “rose by any other name would smell as 


upon a stumpy two-legged stool. 


sweet"—tor the “magic of a name” time honored 
alone, withheld his bloated carcass from the jail, 
Ile 


was one of the “fieaks of fortune.” She had 


in which it would, long ago, have rotted. 


given hima golden covering to hide his resem- 
blance to the long-eared tribe, but the nature of 
Well may the 
preacher say—that all is vanity—since even this 


the beast, would always appear. 


man had the vanity to think himself a gentle- 
man. Todo him justice, he had a pomposity of 
manner and a flippancy of tongue, which would 
sometimes impose upon the unwary stranger; but 
one converrant with the world, would soon dis- 
cover that it was more the swagger of the Jockey 
than the manner of the Gentleoman—and that he 
was more familiar with the feats of the turf, and 
the idle tittle-tattle of the day, than with more 
He!—Yes! He!— 


epired to the love of Mary Delmont. It was al- 


solid, or important, subjects. 


Ways a mystery to me, which he loved most, his 
His 


birth and wealth raised him to the circle in which 


horse, the brandy-bottle, or Mary Belmont. 


sie moved. She was therefure compelled in a 
measure, to tolerate his society, and to treat him 
as politely as his ludicrous assumption of dignity, 
and consequence, would permit. However, he 
was more a butt (or her remarks, than a friend or 
lover. | often thought that Carlton was pained at 
the sarcastic observations of Miss Belmont—but 
there was such a witchery about her, that one 
glance of her eye, would fire every passion of his 
soul, and all else would be forgotten. 

As the evening to which | have referred was 
Carlton's last in town, | thought I would go and 
bid him farewell. 1 went to Mr. Belmont's house, 
where | was sure to find him. When I entered j 
found him, Miss Belmont, and another lady, who 
was introduced to me as Miss Ellen Travers. 

Carlton was seated on one side of the room, en- 
gaged with Miss Belmont in that sweet inter- 
change of thought and feeling, which renders 
Miss Travers, with the 


true tack of a woman, had been occupied with 


courtship so delightful. 


I sat down by her, 
and endeavored to enter into conversation.— 
But the lady had to bear the burden of the talk; 
fur | was absent and uneasy, watching the mo- 
tions of Carlton and Miss Belmont, and could not 
help sighing while noting of his happiness. 
Presently the bell rang, and Big Dick was ush- 
ered into the room. From the looks of all pre- 


a book on the opposite side. 
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sent, he was evidently an intruder—but he had too 


proud an idea of his own importance, to think 
that cold looks, and brief words, were intended as 
ahintforhim. fe had long inflicted Miss Bel- 
mont with his attentions; and he still continued 
todo so, despite the most marked coldness and 
Contempt on her part. 

He seated himself near her, and made severa 
attempis to renew the conversation, but he was 
only answered in monosyllables, by the lady, who 
shewed, evidently, that his presence was irksome. 
Carlton sat abstracted and wrapt in thought. Miss 
Travers (who seemed to pity Big Dick, though he 
appeared unembarrassed himself,) here took up 
the conversation. 

“Oh!” said she, “I hope you will not give up 
all your fine horses—you will at least keep some 


for the accommodation of your friends.” 


“There shall always be one in the stable for 
Miss Travers,” replied Big Dick. 
Miss Mary. I 
hope you will keep that beautiful white horse for 


"Don’t forget me, sir,’ said 


me.”’ 

“I shall be too happy if Miss Belmont will ac- 
cept of the services of my poor horses.” 

* But,” said Miss Belmont, 


“T shall dispense with that of hinsell.” 


iside,) to Carlton, 
Carlton made no reply—I thought he was not 
altogether pleased 
* Ladies,” said Big Dick, “‘we,—that is, myself 


and several other gentlemen—are 


en leavoring to 
make up a party fur an excursion down the friv- 
er, and should be much pleased to have the plea- 
sure of your company.” 

Miss Belmont at first objected. But when Carl- 
ton urged her to accept the invitation, she yielded 
a reluctant consent. 

Soon after, Big Dick took his departure. I 
quickly followed. As I left, Cariton whispered that 
he would soon join me. 


When Carlton overtook me, he was in fine 


spirits, and appeared to be the really happy man, 
he said he was. He told me that he had made his 
proposal to Miss Belmont, and that slie had ac- 
cepted him—he had urged her to correspond with 
him; but to that she would not consent, but had 
agreed to receive any message through me that he 
might send.” 

“Trevor,” said he, “I shall, Lam afraid, be a 
troublesome correspondent, but I do hope you will 
answer my letters speedily, and let me know 
what Miss Belmont says. I shall now return to 
Philadelphia and pursue my studies with great 
ardor. In one year I hope to complete them, 
when I shall return; and O! the happiness that 
will then be mine—for I shall then marry Mary 


Belmont. I leave you here to guard my treasure 
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think I have much to fear from him. Though 
his wealth and :ak place him in the same circle 
with Miss Belmont, I 


bliged to tolerate, his 


think she dislikes, though 


You know 


' 
sie is ¢ 


society. 


the line s— 


“What can ennoble fools, or sots, or cowards? 
Not all the blood of all the high-born Howards.” 


Therefore Big Dick can only be the vulgar pre- 
tender to gentility which he was born, and can 
never take fancy of such a woman as Miss 
Belmont B he too much resembles his 
name-saliey 4 the Third”—not in being 
“curtailed of fair proportions”--for he has 
proportion enough, (though I cannot vouch for 
its fairness,) and is not wanting “love's majesty” 
to court “am amarous looking-class.” He has 
been “cheated Of feature by dissembling nature.” 
Ido not therefore think of him; and I shall be 
free from all doubts, jealousies, and fears. Fare- 
well Trevor.” 

He shook my hand cordially as we parted. 
Those were, thought J, the severest remarks I 
had ever heard Carlton make in relation to any 
one. 

A few days after this meeting, a gay crowd left 
Miss Belmont, Big 

All went 
but 


that Miss Delmont was couside rably depressed in 


the wharf in the Franklin. 


Dick, and myself, were among them. 
on pleasantly enough. I could not notice 
spirits, and that the attentions of Big Dick were 
a great annoyance. | observed also, at a distance, 
a very tine looking man, who appeared to regard 
her with evident admiration. \fler a while he 
disappeared, but presently returned with another 
Miss Belmont and in- 


person, who he led up te 


troduced 


him as Mr. Caldwell. Tle appeared to 
After 
a few moments | saw that she began to smile, 


He 


offered her his arm, and for the greater part of 


exert himself very much to entertain her. 


and take some interest in his conversation. 


the day they were thrown together. The gentle- 
man, I thought, was evidently pleased with her, 
and she appeared not so absent and sa’, as in the 
foren When we returned in the evening, 


Caldwell escorted Miss Belmont from the boat to 
After this he was a constant visiter at 


On 


her home. 
the house of Miss Belmont. I really began to 
feel uneasy about it, and to have some fears, as I 
thought she was receiving attentions, which, as 
lo a 

In 


it was a message to Miss Belmont, and I was to 


an affianced bride, she ought not to permit. 
fuw weeks | received a letter from Carlton. 
communicate it to her. 


for that purpose, I found her with Miss Travers, 


Upon paying her a visit 


in the parlor. They were in high spir.ts. 


‘‘Ladies,” said J, when seated; “I have had the 


—Big Dick I perceive is a rival, but I do not | Blues” to-day, and have sought your society as 


* 
*s 
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the best antidote to that disease, and here I seek 
relief sd 

“Oh!” rejoined Miss Travers, “we never per- 
mit any one to have the Blues in our company 
So you may cousider yourself as cured at once.’ 

“1 do assure your ladysip,” retarned 1, “if it 
resist the charm of your presence [ shall pro- 
nounce the cose as hopeless, But, Mies Mary, | 
have receive! a letter trem 
sends his be-t respects to you) 
have the pleasure of seeing , 
unexpected business will calf 
And he has a long piece 


about, 


thee! 


“0,” said Miss Travers, “T stippose that is in-| 


tended fur Mary. So | will not take any of it to 
myrell.”” 
*] am not eo selfish,” said Miss Belmont. 


you may apply as much as you like to yourself. 


“So 

Here there was a pause, and as Miss Travers 
lent upon her hand in rather @ pensive attitude, | 
turned to her, and said,— 

“Oh! that I were a glove upon that hand, that 
I might kiss that cheek.” 

“Well, Mr. Trevor,” exclaimed Miss Belmont; 
“you have become very impudent lately, to wish to 
kiss a lady's cheek.” 

“No,” L replied; “] only envied the glove a lib- 
erty, which | dare not take myself.” 

“But,” returned she, “you make all your fine 
speeches and compliments to Miss Travers, aud 
do not take the least notice of poor me.” 

” rejoined |, “‘you would not at- 


7 


** Because, 
tempt to ‘gild refined gold, or paint the lily. 
“Come, Ellen,” said she, “give Mr. Trevor a 


song to chase away the Blues, for 1 fear the ap- 


proach of them, or something worse, is near at 
hand!” 
“Miss Travers immediately complied, and play- 

ed, and sang very sweetly, the following: 

“Had we never loved so blindly— 

Had we never leved so kindly, 

Never met, or never parted, 

We liad ne’er been broken hearted!” 


The song reca}led to my mind my hopeless at- 


“s. 
“Slowly wears the day, ere from 
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I] thanked her, and 


= 
she would procure me one. 
made my exit. 
On Tuesday night, all the world were at Col. 
Manvers. Through the kindness of Miss Travers, 
| received an invitation, and accordingly went — 
The first person leuw when Lentered the room, 
was Big Dick After | had made my bow, I 
stroiled through the rooms, and espied Mary Bel- 
mont and E len Travers standing together in one 
corner; | approached and paid my respects. I 
then turned to Miss Belmont and ssid, ‘Miss 
Mary l read a most sublime piece of poetry to- 
day—it was this— 
‘Love is a devil, and hath done more work, 
Than ever did Pagan—Jew—or Turk.’” 
| “Sublime,” returned Miss Belmont, with a 
sneer, “I do not know the meaning of the word.” 
“Why,” replied I, “it means something lofiy— 
something noble and superior. Therefore, your 
ladyship’s self presents as fine an idea of sublim- 
ity as | can well conceive.” 
“There,” rejoined Miss Travers, “I am glad to 
see you practice scripture, and return good for 
| evil.” 
| At that moment Big Dick drew near. 
**Miss Mary,”’ said he, as soon as he could re- 
|eover breath, after his exertion of squeezing 
through the crowd to reach us; **Miss Mary, did 
you see the person that just passed us; they say 
| he is a fine fellow?” 

“Fellow!” replied Miss Belmont, with a haugh- 
ty toss of the head; “I know no fellow, sir.” 
“That means, I suppose,” said Big Dick, some- 
what confused, “that your ladyship is only ac- 


quainted with gentlemen.” 
| ‘No,’ returned she, “that is not the case, for I 
‘should not then have the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘*Miss Mary,” sharply replied Big Dick, “you 
are severe this evening.” 

“To some persons,” she answered, “the truth 


| 


is always severe.” 

“To some, truth is not always pleasant,” re- 
joined Big Dick, with a malignant scowl, “as you 
may soon see by reading this note. Turn into 
that recess, and you may do so without observa- 


tion.” 
Miss Belmont took the note and opened it with 


tachment for Miss Belmont. Though it was hap-| a careless hand, but she soon became absorbed as 
piness unspeakable to be in her company, I knew | she read the following: 
1 was indulging ma dangerous pleasure, and one 
which wiedom and prudence would tell me to 
avoid. And what a singular situation was mine; | mont family, | take the liberty of writing to you 
the confidant between the man who was my friend, | to admonish you of the conduct of Thomas Carl- 
and the woman whom I loved. I took my hat to ‘ton. Ihave heard that he was the accepted lov- 
depart, when Miss Travers asked me if | should | er of Miss Mary Belmont. If that be the case, 
be at Col. Manver’s party next week? J told her| he must either be a scoundrel, or he is acting ve- 
1 had not the honor of an invitation. She said! ry strangely. He has now been in Philadelphia 


“PHILADELPHIA. 
“Sir: Believing you to be intimate with the Bel- 
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fora month, and he has been paying the most 
Miss 


gone, as 


cons'ant and devoted 


Talvot. 


attentions to Sarah 


So far, indeed, has he to tuduce 
the family to believe that he i+ about to make pro- 
posals for her hand. One of them so expressed 
himself to me a few d ys ago. I hope you will 
notify the Belmoat fami y of these facts, and thus 
put tuem on their guard against the d iphicity ot 
Thomas Carlton. 
“A Sincene Fruexo of tue Faminy.” 

“Sir,” said Miss Belmont, turning to Big Dick 

with a tlashing eye, and a look of the most con- 


centrated and indignant scorn; “Sir, 1 pronounce 


this letter a base forgery, and its author a vile 


wre'ch, who dare not face the day. Above all 


things, I despise an anonymous letter; and | shall | 


immediately send this to Mr. Caritun, that he 
may trace it tu its source.” 

“Not so loud, Mary,” said Miss Travers, who 
saw we were atliacting the attention of the cum- 
pany. 

“Give me your arm, Ellen,” said she, and turn- 
ed to leave us. 

“Stop, stop, Miss Mary,” exclaimed Big Dick, 
“let me have that note again—indeed you must 
not keep it.” 

“No, you shall not,” said the lady peremptori- 
ly, and then left the room. 
fore she returned, and when she cid so, she call- 
ed me to her and said: “Mr. Trevor, | know you 
to be the warm friend and confidant of Mr. Carl- 
ton, and | have just received a letter reflecting 
severely upon his character—here it is—1 wish 
you would immediately forward it to lim, and if 
you could be the bearer of it yourself it would be 
much better. 
word of it, and that I have implicit contidence in 
his honor and affections.” 

Here we were interrupted by the approach of 
Mr. Caldwell, who addressed some lively remark 


to Miss Belmont. At first she appeared rather 


absent and spiritless, but alter a moment the per- | 


severance and animated conversation of the gen- 
tleman seemed to arouse ler spirits, and she re- 
plied with more sprightliness to Lis ubservations. 
I remained for a while a silent listener, and never 
had I the good fortune to be thrown into the com- 
pany of a gentleman of more pleasing manners, 


or of more brilliant conversational powers, than | 


William Caldwell. Anxious as | was to see the 
contents of the note which Miss Belmont placed 
in my hands, | soon left them, and afler awhile 
quitted the house. 

When I reached home, I read the note, as be- 
fore given to the reader, with a good deal of anx- 
iety, and made up oy mind to start in a few days 
for Philadelphia, that I n.ight have a personal in- 
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It was sume time be- | 


Assure him that I do not believe a } 
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terview with Carlton. When! arrived in Phila- 


delp I hastened to his abode, and after a mu- 


} i 


tual interchange of inquiries as to our health, 
prospects, &e., and after | had answered all ques- 
tions relative to Miss Belmont, | placed in his 
hands the note which she gave me, and delivered 
her messige. I then watched Carlton's counte- 
nance as he read it. At first heturned pale—then 
there was a red spot upon each clieek —his lip was 
compressed and his hand closed with a nervous 
grip, as if the mind suffered from some terrible 
When he had finished, he started up in 


a more furious rage than | had ever witnessed in 


emotion. 


him before: 

‘Who can it be?—villain! can I lay hold on 
| him—dastard —scoundrel—I hazard the assertion 
that Big Dick has forged this letter himself! Oh 
the raseal! but how ean I make him acknowledge 
it. 
nately, my engagements are sueh that I cannot 


However, I wi!l write to hioi—but, unfortu- 


leave here fur a week or two.” 


Carlton took up a pen and wrote for a few mo- 
I 


jments. He then placed in my hand, unsealed, 


the { 


fullowing note: 

“Sir: [ have received from Miss Belmont a let- 
| ter, which was directed to you, and given by you 
'to her. I pronounce the author au infamous cow- 
ard and a base ealumniator, who, like an assassin, 
secks darkness to cover his evil deeds—for fe has 
not dared to sign his name. Believing that you 

know the author, and if you do not make known 
‘his name, I shall hold you personally respon- 
b! My engagements will detain me here for 
a week or two, When you shall speedily her from 
Yours, &e., 
“Tuomas CARLTON.” 
“Trevor,” said he, after I had read the note, “I 
wish upon your return you will deliver it to Big 
Dick, and watch well his motions, for I think him 
base enough to do any thing. As soonas I can 
' finish my business here, | shall make him give 


. 


e. 


me a full and free explanation; believing, as I do, 
that he has forged the letter which you gave me. 
Present my best respects to Miss Belmont, and 
tell her Lam proud of the confidence which she 
places in my honor, and that I will endeavor to 
| render myself worthy of it.” So we parted for 
| the night, and in a few days [ left Philadelphia. 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and un- 
fortunately Carlton missed the *‘flood”—for the 
two weeks he remained in Philadelphia, after the 
reception of the note, were fatal to his peace and 
‘happiness. When I returned home, I found Mr. 
| Caldwell a constant visiter at the Belmont-house, 
and | heard many rewarks made about the con- 
duct of Miss Belmont, in allowing his devoted at- 
I soun entertained fears that all was 


' tentions. 
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not right, and immediately wrote to Carlton and | 
begged him to hasten his return. 

Big Dick had left town, and returned to his | 
firm. On the last day’s journey from Philadel- | 
phia to Carlton’s home, you had to ride through | 
a long, dark piece of wood, and unless you rode 
rapidly, you would be obliged to do it in the night. 
In that wood, about a mile from the road, was a 
lone log-house, it was built of the rudest mate- | 
rials, and had but one room below, with a mere 
loft above. There, seated before its spacious fire- 
place, in which burnt brightly a large wood fire, 
were two men of a fierce ruffianly-looking char- 
acter. They had a rough pine table between 
them, upon which was placed a jug and a couple 
of tincans. They had been, evidently, drinking | 
copiously, for their blood-shot eyes shewed plain- | 
ly that they were approaching a state of intoxi- 
cation. 

“Tom,” said the elder of the two, “this isa 
fine night for our enterprise—it is dark as sin, and 
rains like water pouring from a mill-dam.” 

“Oh!” replied the other, with a sigh, “I do not | 
half like this business, it is a desperate affair, and 
I wish I was cut of it.” 

“Hush,” said the one called Tom, “hush, faint 
heart, it will be a fortune for us. Big Dick of- | 
fers us five hundred if we will just give Mr. 
Carlton a sly tap, and then we must go to Texas. 
But, do you not see, after we have spent the five 
hundred, what is to prevent our returning and 
calling upon him for five hundred more? He is 
rich, you know, and I shall suck him like a_ 
leech.” 

“But,” returned the other, ‘suppose some one | 
should be with Mr. Carlton, and that they are | 
prepared for our attack?’’ 

“Curse upon you, you coward, do-you expect to 
get any thing without risk? You drunken loafer, 
you are without a penny, and how can you get | 
one? Noone will trust you, or give you work.” 

“True,” said the other, ‘it will only make bad | 
worse, and it cannot be much worse—so here is 
success to us!’ and he drank off a large portion of | 
brandy. 

“Come,” said Tom, “it is time for us to go;” 
and he arose from his seat and took from a shelf, 
in one coiner, a pair of rusty-looking horse-pis- 
tols—he examined the priming, and handed one to 
his companion. “flere,” said he, “take this, but 
do not act unless there is some one besides Carl- | 
ton. I will manage him.” They then left the 
house. 

I had gone on to Baltimore for the purpose of | 
meeting Carlton; and as I was walking through | 
the street, { met Big Dick. He came up to me and 
inquired when [ expected Carlton, and how long | 
we should remain in town? I answered that 1 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| leave next day for Carlton’s father’s. 


| tion upon general topics. 


| apparently lifeless in the road. 


expected him that night, and we should certainly 
We then 
parted. 

At night I went to the tavern in search of 
Carlton—he had arrived, and was eating his sup- 
per. Soon after, he came out, and I accompanied 
him to his room, where we had a long conversa- 
He said he should 
shortly call upon Big Dick to make known the 
author of the anonymous letter, and if he should 
not, to challenge him as an impertinent interferer 
between himself and Miss Belmont. 

“Although,” said Carlton, ‘the is not worthy 
of my notice, and [ believe he will not fight, it 
will be the means of relieving myself, and her, of 
a great annoyance.” 

We then made preparations for our departure, 
and separated for the night. 


CHAPTER IMI. 
The next day we left at an early hour for home, 


/ and travelled for the first two days without any 


accident. We then had to leave the stage and 


ride on horseback. It wasa dull cloudy morning 


| when we left the village where we had rested for 


the night; but the thoughts of soon reaching 
home, gave an animation to our spirits, and for 
many miles we proceeded in high glee and chat. 


| Towards evening the sky gave indications of an 


approaching rain, and we hurried on in the hope 
of arriving at some habitation; but about dusk 
Carlton’s horse fell lame, and as I cast my eyes 
around, in search of some kind of shelter, I espied 
across the open fields, a horseman going at a rapid 
pace, but could not discover any kind of protec- 
tion from the coming storm. About dark we 
reached the long dreary piece of wood before- 
mentioned. As we proceeded leisurely, we heard 
the report of a pistol not far distant. We urged 
our horses into a rapid pace and soon reached the 


| spot, and beheld, as well as the darkness would 


permit, one man bending over another, who lay 
We hailed him, 
and inquired what was the matter? 

“Why,” answered the man, ‘this rascal at- 
tempted to take my life, but 1 turned the joke on 
him, by giving him a blow with my heavy whip 
—but I hope I have not killed him.” 

I got down from my horse, and knelt by his 
side. I felt his pulse—it beat with a faint quiver. 
We then drew him under a tree, and commenced 
to rub his handsand feet, in order to excite the cir- 
culation. It had ceased to rain, and the moon 
shone out brightly. Inthe man who had given 
the robber the blow, I discovered old Ben Rug- 
gles, a well-known character in the neighborhood. 
He now poured a few drops of liquor into the 
man’s mouth, who evidently drew a deep sigh 
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and opened his eyes. 
minutes with a vacant stare, and then closed 
them again. 
moments, and then suddenly started up and at- 


tempted to rush from us, but old Ben was too 


quick forhim. He tripped up hi: heels, and brought | 


him sprawling in the road. 

“Villain!” said old Ben, “what induced you to 
attempt my life? I never harmed you.’ 

“Why,” answered the fellow, sullenly, “I 
thought you were Mr. Carlton; but Lam glad | 
did not kill him, though [ shall miss my reward.” 


*‘Who,” said Carlton, “could have wished you| 
to take my life!” 


“Big Dick,” said the fellow; “he shall suffer as | 
| without the company of any one. 


well as myself—he offered me five hundred dol- 
Jars to kill you.” 


“Could the man be such a rascal?” exclaimed | 


Carlton. 


“But,” said I to the man, “where shall we like- | 


ly find Big Dick?” 

“Why, at home,” 
here with me, and who escaped as soon as 1 was 
knocked on the head, has not started direc tly for 
his house and informed him of the failure of our 
attempt, before you reach there.” 

“*Well,” said Carlton, ‘‘we had better be off at 
once. Ruggles, can you let me have your horse, 
—mine is lame; and we will leave this fellow un- 
der your care. Had you not better bind his hands 
behind him, and lead him to the next village?” 

“Yes,” said Ruggles, ‘you may have my horse, | 


and I will take good care that this chap does not | 


escape.” 

Carlton immediately mounted the horse, and | 
we started fer Big Dick’s house. 
there about dark the next day. When we knock- 
ed at the door, a servant appeared, and to our! 


‘ | 
question, whether her master was at home? replied | | | and I shall regard and treat him as such. 


| visit her to-morrow at an early hour and demand 
had come there in a great hurry and asked to see | 


that he was not—that about twelve o’clock a man 


him, and soon after her master had left the house, 
and that she had not seen him since. We then 

went on to the next town, where we gave notice | 
to the Police, who immediately started in pursuit. | 


We there obtained fresh horses, and again starte! | 
| musing on the strange aspect of Catlton’s affairs, 


for Carlton’s father’s; after a journey of two 
days, we arrived without accident, and found all 
well. We tarried there fora few days, and I re- | 


He need us fora few! or Texas. 


He now remained motionless a few 
| Belmont. 


We reached | 
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The morning » ali Carlton said to 
me— 

“Trevor, I really must go to town,and sce Miss 
Your hints about Caldwell and her 
conduct have rendered me very uneasy; but I can- 


not think, after what has pasted between us, that 


| she would permit any improper attentions from 


him.” 


J advised him to hasten his departure. In a 
‘day or two after, we bid farewell to his worthy 
and affectionate family, ane hastened to town. We 


arrived about dark, and after we had supped and 


| unde srgone the operations of the toilet, Carlton 
| started for Mr. Belmont’s. 


I remained at home, 
| thinking that he would prefer a first interview 
About ten 
o'clock he returned, evidently under a deep de- 
pression of spirits. It was several minutes before 
he spoke after he was seated. 


“Trevor,” said he, at last, “I am afraid all my 


| fond hopes are to be blasted; but is it—can it be 
replied he, “if Bill, who w as | 


possible that that weman, in whom I have so tru- 
ly and devoutly trusted, will prove false? When 
I entered the room to-night, I found her and Mr. 


Caldwell togetlier—-she blushed deeply and was 
| nuch confused, as she introduced him to me; and 


he, though very courteous, was considerably em- 
barrassed. There was a restraint upon us all, and 
the conversation was very languid. I waited in 
the hope that Caldwell would retire, but he re- 


| mained til . the very last, anJ we left the house 


| together.’ 

“That,” said J, ‘is what I should not have ex- 
pected from him, for he must know the relation 
in which you stand to Miss Belmont.” 

“I suppose,” replied Carlton, “he thinks any 
thing fair in love, and he did it to embarrass me. 
I think he is evidently alover of Miss Belmont’s, 
I shall 


a free and full explanation.” 
We then separated for the night. 


CHAPTER III. 
The next day, as | was seated in my room, 


he entered, evidently much agitated. 
“Trevor,” said he, “it is all over with me. I 


ceived much kindness and hospitality from Carl- | waited on Miss Belmont this morning, and when 
ton’s family, who appeared to be very proud of asked for an explanation of her conduct, she 


their son and devotedly attached to him. 
The attempt of Big Dick to take his life, was | 
frequently a subject of conversation, and his mo- | 


ther often offered her devout thanks to Divine | 
We learned that the her! 


Providence for his escape. 


search of the Police, had been fruitless; and it was | ude 
‘wounded her feelings by questioning her love. I 


rumored that Big Dick had fled either to Canada 


seenie] confused, and hesitated. I then insisted 
; upon it—she got angry—high words ensued—and 
we parted in mutual displeasure. She is fair— 
false—deceitful! Oh, that I should have loved 
But even now I will see her again—possibly 


it was my fault. I was too rude—too harsh. I 
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(? will seé her again, and will apologize. Perhaps 
_ all may yet be well.” 

The next mormog Carlton presented himself at 
the dcor of Mr. Belmont’s house; but to his in- 
quiry, whether Miss Belmont was in? a prompt 
not at home,” was returned. Ile then wrote a 
most pathetic and feeling letter to her, which no 
woman could resist—but it was returned unopen- 
ed, together with several mer-entues and gilts 
Carlion Jin- 
gered for a few days in town, in the hope of hear- 
ing from Miss Belmont, and he suffered under a 


which she had received from him. 


deep depression of spirits. But when he received 
no message, and saw no chance of renewing the 
intercourse—and particularly when he found that 
Caldwell was a daily visiter at the Belmont-touse 
—he gave up all hope, and lefi town; and | did 
not see him again, fur a long time. 

The master Genius, when he sammed up the 
ills which “flesh is heir to,’ 
them— 


> enumerated among 


“The pangs of despi-ed love.” 


And in that one line, are contained volumes of 


bitter and agonized feelings—for who that has 
felt the shame—the withering shame—the burn- 
ing regret—the mingled feelings of hatred—love 
—pity—scorn—revenge—which agitate bis bo- 
soin, but will say, it was one of the severest les- 
sons of his life. 


It was a bright day in June, and I had taken 
a book and strolled into the wood, that | might 
enjoy its perusal without interruption. I was 
seated under a bank, so that those walking above 
would not notice me. 
time in alternate reading and musing, when | 
was startled by voices above me. 
the persons, but I immediately recognized the 
voice of Mary Belmont. 


I had been occupied some 


I could not see 


“Why, Ellen,’ said she, “I could not love Mr 
Carlton, after | became acquainted with Mr, Cala- 
well, and you would not have bad me to marrs 
him whether or no.” 

“No,” replied the other person, whom | knew 
to be Ellen Travers by the voice. “No, but know- 
ing that you were engaged to Mr. Carlton, you 
should not have permitted the attentions of Mr. 
Caldwell. You should have repelled his very first 
advances, sid then he would not have dured to 
address you. 1 mustsay, Mary, that I think you 
treated Mr. Carlton improperly, and most cruel- 
ly; and I at sorry tu sce you treat Mr. Trevor 
with such undue and unmerited harshness. | 
have long known that he loved you; and though 
he is not as showy as Mr. Caldwell, or as rich 
as Mr. Carlton, he is a young man of sterling 
worth.” 
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‘kind speech—but what was my feelings when 


Miss Bel ont answered— 

‘Pooh! Ellen, what do you think I care for 
that poor boy! — If he has the folly and presump- 
tion to love me, [cannot help it; and Tam sure 
you could not expect me to return it. Tle is not 
culy yéunger than myself, but is uaiterly friend- 
less and penniless, and it would be perfect mad- 
ness in me to encourage his loye, as it is perfect 
folly in him to indulge it.” 

With a burning brain, 1 rushed from the spot, 
and hurried | knew not whither. It was hours 
before I could calm the fever of my mind. To 
be thus scormed—to have the purest and holiest 
feclings of your heart made a mockery—to have 
liope—love—pride—all crushed at once, withsuch 
cruel and wanton insult, and that too by her, 
whom you loved with a passionate devotion— 
whom you worshipped as your heart’s idol. Ah! 
I was bitterly punished for my folly. 1 hastened 
home, and shut myself in wy room. 1 pondered 
long upon the course which I should parsue.— 
Prudence—jadgment—wisdom—all teld me to 
quit the presence of her, who had cast around me 
the fatal spell. Jna few weeks | had made ars 
rangements to quit town. | possessed few friends, 
but they were true and de: oted, and from them | 
obtained the necessary funds. As had always 
been treated with kinduess and politeness by Miss 
Travers, she was the only fema'e whom J called 
upon to bid farewell. She turned pale, and seem- 
ed somewhat agitated, when I stated to her my 
intentions of leaving town. 1 did not much no- 
tice it at the time, though I remembered it afler- 
wards. 

It was a dull, cloudy, oppressive day in July, 
when | left town to seek my turtune in a far coun- 
try. 1 had been recommended to a small village, 
in the westera part of Virginia; and there, after 
several days’ journey, | established my residence. 
Among the few letters of introduction, w' ich I 
took with me, was one toa Mr. George Geddings. 
lua day or two alter my arrival, | bastened to 
present it. | was welcomed by a man of geutle- 
manly appearance, and who treated me very 
kindly when he read my letter. As we parted, 
he said, there would be a party of geatlemen at 
his house that might to spend a sociable evening, 
and that he would be happy to have my com- 
pany. About eight o’clock at night, | again found 


)myselfin Me. Gedding’s parlor—a small, but neatly 


There were six oreight gentle- 
nen present. Among others, he introduced me 
to Messrs. Banley, Willis and Thompson. Ban- 
ley immediately seemed to take me under his es- 
pecial care, and to exert himself solely fur my 
We had a most sumptuous supper, 


furnished room. 


amusement. 


I thanked Miss Travers, in my heart, for her | and the wine and song served to exhilirate our 
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spirits to a state of the most joyous excitement 
Atter supper, cards were introduced, and I was 
pressed to join them; but excused myself as being 
an indifferent player, and at an early hour | re- 
tired. 

A few days after, 1 met Banley at the tavern 
where I boarded. Le invited me up to the bar to 
take a glassof wine. He then informed me that 
he was to have a social party that night, and 
Atnight I went 
to his room, where | found a party similar to the 
one at Mr. Gedding’s; but unfortunately for me, | 


would be glad to see me thiere. 


was induced to take a hand at the card-tabvle. | 
played with indifferent luck for some time, but 
finally came off winner. ‘Thus things went on— 
I visited ftom house to house— neglected my bu- 
siiess—and resorted to pleasure as a means of 
obliterating the remembrance of other days and 
other scenes. 

After I had been there fur several months, I 
thought it was time to return some of the atten- 
tions ] had received. 1 therefore invited six or 
eight of them to spend an evening in my room. 
All passed off we!! enough—except that as I was 
the host, ] was obliged to drink an unusual quan- 
tity of wine—the consequence was, that at an early 
hour I was tolerably drunk. Banley proposed to 
bury me with the honors of war. They accord- 
ingly sent for a bundle of fire-crackers; then 
placing me in the middle of the bed, they cover- 
ed me over with the covering. They then sang 
the dead march, and fired off the crackers. The 
next morsing I awoke with parched lips and a 
feverish brain, and many were the resolutions j 
made of future amendment—but a fated duom 
seemed to hang over me. I became gloomy and 
sad—reckless and careless of all things. 
citement of the card-table was a relief to me. It 
served to tear my thoughts from the past. 

We had engaged a room at the tavern, and ev- 
ery night found Willis, Banley, Thompson and 


The ex- 


myselt’, engaged in play. [| had given up all bu- 
siness, and had spent or lost every cent I liad in 
the world, except four hundred dullars. One 
morning, Banley came to me early and said, that 
at night they were to have a party in the card- 
room, and would give me an opportunity of win- 
ning back the sums | had lost. 
early hour found me seated at the card- 
flushed with the hope or retrieving my desperate 
furtune. We commenced with simall bets, and 


gradually increased them until we got to a con- 


Accordingly, an 


tal le 
table, 


siderable amount. Banley was cool aad cautious, 


and won largely. Thompson was the lo-er—le 
became excited—his lip was compressed—his 
cheek flushed—and his eye strained with intense 
eagerness, as he watched each turn of the card. 


There was a deep silence, only broken by the 


‘horrid oaths of Thompson, as fortune. turned 


against him. Now and then some one would pro- 
pose a resort to the bottle. I had played with va- 
ried luck for some time, till about eleven o’clock 
I hegan to lose rapidly, and was soon reduced to 
my last hundred. J then became nervous and 
agitated—drank freely, and played without judg- 
ment. I presently threw away the cards, and 
called fur dice. In breathless suspense we hung 
over each turn of the dice, I looked at lhomp- 
son’s countenance. It was perfectly hueless—his 
eye was sunken, and his cheek was hollow— 
Willis and Banley had shared the spoils. I stak- 
ed my last dollar—the dice was against me. I 
arose from the table, drank off a large glass of 
brandy, and staggered to my rvom. Oh! the hor- 
rors of that night! Tell me not of bodily pain— 
fur one who could endure the mental agony [ that 
night suffered, might laugh to scurn the severest 
torture that a tyrant ever inflicted. I tossed for 
The liquor I had 


drank, instead of stupifying me, served only to 


hours upon a sleepiess pillow. 


keep me awake, and add to the fever of mind.— 
Conscience, that unrelenting judge, seemed to 
summon from the oblivion of years every evil 
deed, every fully, every wickedness of my life.— 
They all came in that dread hour, eager and wil- 
ling witnesses, to add to the torture—the remorse 
—the damning misery I then endured. The veil 
seemed rent from my past life, and I stood forth 
in all their naked hideousness, the gambler—the 
The friends of my youth 
—my mother—my sisters—all appeared to hover 


diunkard—the outcast. 


about my bed, and with bitter wailing, ask, if that 
degraded being was their once beloved son and 
brotiie:? LI could stand it no longer—I started 
from my bed. There was a loaded pistol on my 
bureau, which I seized, and presented it to my 
head, when, as if an angel spoke, the small voice 
within whispered, “beware!” What! wouldst thou 


still wring thy mother’s bosom with a deeper 


pang—“wouldst thou sull blacken thy soul with 
The cold sweat stood 


a fouler crime— beware!” 
upou my brow—I trembled, and shook with fear 
and agony. The friends of darkness seemed to 
inock at me from every corner of the ruom, grin- 
ning in their infernal glee over my horrid suffer- 
ings. I fell upon iny knees, and if ever mortal 
being poured furth his soul in prayer, I did that 
J prayed with all the fervor and sincerity 
I bowed my head inthe 


night. 
of which I was capable. 
dust, and writhed under a full consciousness of 
the madness of my past career, and of the still 
deeper and darker crime | was about to commit. 

When the morning broke, it fuund me a wiser, 
and | hope, a better man. That day I sold off 
all | possessed in the world, and had barely funds 


' sufiicient to pay my debts. I then left the village 
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forever, without one regret or pleasant recol- 
Jection. After some weeks I found myself in 
New Orleans, and there | determined to make 
one more eflurt 
tune. But whiat boots it to tell of the struggles, 
the cares, the pains, of a friendless, penniless, 
man? What boots it to tell of the curse, the bit- 
ter curse of poverty, with all its stings, its woes, 


to retrieve my broken for- 


its madness? 


bitterness. 
tale of my own career, recall the recollection 
of that bitterness. Suffice it to say, that in five 
years I had, by time, energy, and persevergnce, 
wrought a road to independence. During that 
time I had heard twice from home. The first Jet- 
ter ran thus: 

“Carlton,—your old friend became disgusted 
with the conduct of Miss Belmont. He remain- 
ed athis father’s for awhile, brooding over his dis- 
appointment—but he is not the man to sufier long 
from the caprices of a heartless coquet. He com- 
menced the practise of Law on the Eastern Shore, 
and is now arising and prominent member of the 
bar. It is reported that he is paying his address- 
es .o a Miss Chalmers, an amiable and highly ac- 
complished lady of distinguished rank. Mr. 
Caldwell and Miss Belmont are “billing and coo- 
ing” like a pair of doves, and are to be married 
shortly. 1 wish them much happiness ” 
The second letter infurmed me, 


“About a month ago I was at Carlton’s wed- 
cing. It wasa splendid affair, and every thing 
passed off with great eclat. If evera man hada 
prospect of happiness, I think he has. He is sur- 
rounded by ‘troops of friends,” and has ‘won 
golden opinions of all sorts of men.” He is now 
married to an interesting and intelligent lady, and 
has wealth, rank, and talent. The Gods be with 


him. 


“Jt pains me to inform you that Mr. Caidwell, | 


the lover and promised husband of Miss Belmont, 
is dea’l;—and she, poor lady, has entirely seclud- 
ed herself from the world, and secs no oe.” 

It was with deep regret that I read the last 
sentence. In her prosperity, | should have despis- 
ed her for her heartlessness; but in adversity, | 
only remembered her as the object of my early 
love. Why does the heart cling around the 
memory of our early love with such fond regret? 


Why do we, amid all the trials of our after years, | 


ever turn, as the pilgrim to his shrine and the 
mariner to his guiding star, to the recollection of 
a first and passionate love? Js it, that our affec- 
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Why speak of the world with its | 
dread laugh—-the cold neglect, the distant bow, | 
the silent shrug, the heartless sneer, the cut-direct. | 
They can only be known by those who have ex- | 
perienced them in their genuine, unadulterated | 
I will not here, by telling o'er the | 


tions were then more pure, more free from the 
| dross, and selfish motives of our riper years? Is 
jit, that the remembrance brings back upon us 


| some of the freshness of youth, some of the green 


and unwithered feelings of that bright period?— 

| Well may the poet sing— 

“Oh! that hallowed form is ne’er forgot, 
Which first love traced; 

Still it lingering hannts the greenest spot 
On nemory’s waste! 
*T was odor fled 
As soon as dead; 

Twas morning’s winged dream! 

*T was a light that ne’er shall shine again 


On Jife’s dull stream! 


Despite of her coldness, her neglect, her cruel 
and heartless treatment, my heart still turned to 
‘Mary Belmont. My love to her would steal over 
me, as the remembrance of a bright but troubled 
dream. I still “‘woo’d the vision to my vacant 
breast,” and cherished itas the bright hope of my 
existence. 

Carlton was married—Caldwell was dead, and 
Miss Belmont had felt the rude touch of adversi- 
ty. If “sweet” to her had been its “uses,” pro 
bably her heart had been subdued—had become 

I thought if I could relieve that bosom 
from one pang—could alleviate one sorrow, it 
would be a blessed consolation for all my suffer- 
6 

One year after J] received the last letter, there 
came upon ine a longing to revisit my native city. 
In a few days | had made my arrangements, and 
left New Orleans. Atthe end of a month I was 
in Washington. It was winter, and Congress 
was in session. The day after 1 arrived | went 
to the Capitol. As I ascended tie steps I met 
some one coming down, who gazed at me fora 
minute or two, and then exclaimed, 


milder. 


ings, 
ings 


“Trevor, my dear fellow, how glad I am to see 
you! When did you arrive?” 

It was Stanlope, an old schoolmate. After we 
had conversed for some time, and justas we were 
about to part, he said, 

“Trevor, there is to be a grand ball to-night; 
all Washington will be there. Your old flame, 
Miss Belmont, will be present. She has thrown 
| off her mourning, and again made her appear- 

ance in the word, with renewed beauty and in- 

| creased gaiety of spirits. Let me call for you.” 
As I still had a wish to see Miss Belmont again, 

T agreed to accompany him. On my way home 

/L reflected upon the silliness of the step I was 
}about to take. Why would I again enter the 
| presence of her who had cast around me a fatal 
spell? Why would I again gaze upon that fatal 

| beauty, which had been to me the bane of my 
existence? If she had forgotten Carlton—Cald- 

well, all—and again sought the world’s admira- 
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I knew that I was too humble an individu- 
al to win her regard—butstill | went where 


tion. 


“There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And “our great Capitol” had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry. And bright 
The lamps shone o’er tuir women and brave 

men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 
When I entered the ball-room, a brilliant scene 

flashed upon my sight; truly did my heart fee! a 

gush of delight as the music met my ear. I could 

not discover Mary Belmont. Alter some time 

I engaged a partner, and stood up in the cotillion, 

when directly opposite to me, I beheld Miss Bel- 

mont. 
handsome looking man. I inquired of my part- 
ner who he was. She said he was represented to 
be a wealthy Mississippi Planter—that he was 
living in great extravagance and splendor. But 
there was a mystery which seemed to hang over 
him. I watched Miss Belmont and the stranger 
for some time; and when I saw the blush, and the 
look, with which she returned some whispered 
words, | knew there was no hope for me—I knew 
her heart was devoted to the man who stood Le- 
side her. 


Presently the music struck up, and as 


Miss Belmont and myself were opposite, we were 
to dance towards each other. As we approached 
in the dance, she gazed at me with a fixed look 
for a few minutes, and seemed to know me; but 
when I made her a polite bow, and a joyous sinile 
of recognition, she returned them witha bauglity 
stare, and passed on. My heart stood still for a 
minute; and as my lip curled witha bitter smile, 
I said to myself,—L hope thou art now forever 
cured of thy love for that woman—thou wert 
born a fool, and will ever be one. Pride came to 
my aid, and | returned her absent look with as 
contemptuous a sneer as ever wreathed her own 
beautiful lip. Truly was I cured. — It astonishes 
me to think how completely every vestige of love, 


respect, regard, had flown. 


the room without one feeling towards Mary Bel- 
mont, but that of pity and contempt. A few days 
after | thought 1 would call upon Miss Ellen Tra- 


vers. She was one of the last that I bade fare- 


well when I left home, and I recollected the kind- 


ness with which she had always treated me,—so 
I determined to visit her. When I entered the 
parlor she was alone,—as soon as she saw me, she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh! Mr. Trevor, how glad I am to see you;” 
she then blushed deeply, and hesitated. 

I took her extended hand and shook it warm- 
ly, and seated myself by her side. 1 asked 


She was talking gaily toa tall, dashing, | 


After the dance | 
was finished I did not remain long, but soon left 
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| myself what could that blush mean? I coupled 
it with the agitation she had manifested when 1 
left home; 


and “upon that hint, spake.” I open- 
}ed to her my whole heart, and wrung from her 
; the avowal of a secret attachment;—she had al- 
| Ways discovered something in my humble self, 
| which no one else could—and though I was not 
| blind to her mild virtues and gentle beauty of face 
and form, my mad devotion to Mary Belmont had 
| heretofore obscured my vision, and it was only 
‘after that was rooted from my breast that I could 
think of aught else. While we were conversing, 
Miss Travers’ brother entered the room—he ask- 
ed if we had heard the news, and upon our an- 
swering that Miss Belmont had 
eloped the night before with the gay Mississippi 
Planter, and that nothing could be heard of them, 
and that her friends were filled with sad forebod- 


no—le said 


ings for her fate. I soon after left the house, and 
strange tosay, the elopement of Miss Belmont, 
which a week ago would have wrung my heart 
with anguish, now searce called up a passing re- 
gret. I determined to visit my old friend Carl- 
ton, ond invite him to my wedding. Arter several 
days journey I reached his residence, situated in 
a beautiful village, on the Eastern Shore. Truly 
did | warm welcome—and after 
spending afew days most delightfully amid his 


meet with a 
interesting family, | mace known to him my in- 
tended marriage, and got his consent to be present. 
The sight of his happiness made me envious, and 
| hurried to town to hasten the day when I should 


c 


quit the odious “state of single blessedness.” 

\ month after, in a crowded room, I stood up 
before the parson with a lovely girl leaning on my 
arm;—and there solemnly before God and man, 
was married te Ellen Travers. Never have I had 
A few days after [ entered 
She handed 
me a letter and said that Mary Belmont’s mother 


to repent that hour. 
the room and found Ellen weeping. 


had sent it to her, and that it was from her daugh- 
ter Mary. 1 read with some emotion, the fullow. 
ing lines: 

“Mother,—dearest mother! pity your poor un- 


fortunate lost daughter. Oh! that I had listened 


to your warning voice. I left home with my pre=*” = 


sent husband, and travelled with much secrecy 
until we reached Charleston; he then told me we 
must embark, and ace: rdingly we left the wharf 
ina boat. We soon reached a vessel some dis- 
tance from the shore, where | was conducted to 
the cabin,—and oh! horror, I soon learned it was 
a piratical vessel, and my husband was the Cap- 
ltain. Lam lost—lost forever! I send this by a 
captive who expects to escape to-night--your 
| once happy daughter, Mary Belmont.” 

| That was the last ever heard of the gay, beauti- 


\ ful, but heartless, Mary Belinont. 
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‘*POOR OLD MOSES.”’ 


Moses Jouns—alias, “Oyster Moses,” “Ice- | now known as Canton, where he fullowed the quiet 


Cream Moses,” ‘Poor O_p Moses,” as he is va- | pursuits of agriculture. Finding the life of a 
riously called—was born in Cecil County, Mary- | common Clod-Hopper (we use the word with due 
land, ‘‘seven years after the War.” He removed | respect,) rather secluded and unmusical for his 
from Cecil ‘about the end of the last war,” to} taste, he only foliowed the plough there, for the 
the region in the vicinity of ‘Baltimore Town,” | space of three years. At the end of that time, 





- 
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he removed to town, and straightway commenced | vyster-season, pronouncing the words—* Poor old 


the laudable occupation of a Vender of Ice- 
This he has fullowed ever 
the 


statements from his own lips, given above, will 


Creams and Oysters 
singe, Without intermission—embracing, as 
indicate, a period of about twenty-five years. 

In order that the correctness of the sketch we 
have given above, may be rendered apparent to 
such of our readers as have never seen the sub- 
ject of it, (and even to those who may not have 
noticed him particularly,) we must hint that Mr. 
Johns is not formed, in many respects, afler the 
model of his race. 
the color of his skin alone, are in keeping there- 
with. 
ance ts very different when viewed at a distance, 


In stature he is tall—although his appear- 


or casually, lis frame being very stoutly set and 
his shoulders wide. It will be perceived, that he 
is represented with his hat off. He would have 
been more readily recognized, perhaps, had he 
been drawn with his rather venerable and times 
worn beaver upon his cranium. But his wig is 
his most peculiar appendage, and hence it is re- 
presested. It is formed of smooth and straight 
hair—the color thereof, being redish in hue. The 
remnants of the more woolly hair, are observed in 
striking contrast with the perpendicular height 
of the wig in front. Moses’ lips, furthermore, are 
not thick and reverted, as are those of the Af- 
rican race generally; nor do his visual organs ex- 
His forehead 
is quite high, and his face by no means devoid of 


hibit so much whiteness as is usual. 


that expression which mental activity will ever 
impart. How used that face is to smiles, we need 
not tell the reader who has been accustomed to 
look upon his mirthful phiz. 

But who that loves ice-cream in summer, or 
oysters in winter, (and who does not?) has not be- 
come familiar with the featuresdf ‘Poor Old Mo- 
ses’ For twenty-five years%pas he added to the 
pleasures of the palate. Is it nothing worthy of 
remembrance—na), grateful remembrance-—to 
have so frequently imparted a sense of comfort to 


the parched lips and heated body of the robust and | 


healthy—or to have cooled the burning fever of 
the invalid immured within the thick brick walls 
of his prison-like home? How often has Moses 
thus become the messenger of bliss; and greatly 
would he be missed did the dog-days pass round 
without the cheering notes of his familiar whistle 
being heard, and without the still more welcome 
cream they heralded, being acceptable. What, 
too, would our autumnal, or winter, nights be 
without the music of his song breaking the still- 


ness of the air, and his “nice fine oysters’’ bless- | 


ing the hungry palates of our good citizens?’ Who 

does not call to mind the varying accents of his 

voice as he moves along the sireets during the 
Vol. 1—55. 


The shape of his feet, and | 


Moses—poor old fel-low! Jest coming round onec 
more me-erly to acom’date the ladies and gent’+ 
men with elegan’ nice oysters!’ Then follows a 
whistling sound, which is as nearly indicated as 
possible, by—“*Whe-u-o-h!” To this is often add- 
ed, with a becoming modesty peculiar to conscious 
ness of self-merit,—'‘yest from the she-ell!” In 
summer his song is simply, 

‘La, lilly-la-lum, 

Me lemon ice-cream!” 

Many has been the attempt on the part of boys, 
to imitate his song—but allin vain. Knowing 
|the popularity of his oysters, the other peddlers 

also imitate him, calling themselves, “Poor old 

fellows!” and repeating his language. They some- 
times deceive those whose short residence or deaf- 
ness have rendered them liable to imposition, 
much to the detriment of Moses’ fame, until 
the scolding notes of some fair house-wife’s 
tongue, prepare the way for his protest and proofs 
of the deception. But we are inclined to believe 
that there are other motives besides a love of gain, 
which actuate these imitators. All notable char- 
acters have their crowd of admirers and imitators 

—so has Moses Jouns, V. O.,—V. I. C., ete. ete. 

He isa sort of King among Oystermen. If Car- 

lvle had been as familar with such citizens of a 

Republic, as he is with those of a Monarchy, he 

would have added another to the list of heroes 

given in his recent work on “Hero Worship,” and 
treated of the “iero as the vender of oysters.” 
Our hero is, in truth, a far more useful man than 
| many he had in his view, possessed of crowns and 
| sceptres, and styled Statesmen and Warriors. 
| Moses plots no political schemes—is guilty of no 
tyranny—wages no wars. He only buys the cap- 
lives taken by such cruizers as the famous ma- 
rauders, whose depredations of late, have caused 
so much commotion in our bay, and sells them, 
at small profits, to affectionate and devoted own- 
| ers, who will ever ‘do justice” by them. 
| Before closing this sketch we feel bound to 
| apologize to our colored friend, for intimating that 
| he had contemplated a removal to Trinidad, as we 
did some weeks since. He says the report is posi- 
tively slanderous—that he never has had any no- 
tion of leaving Baltimore—that he ‘‘lores the la- 
| dies and gent’men, too much for that!” And yet 
ull of his progeny are residents there—both sons 
and daughters. Of these he claims not a few 
either, who have proven themselves thrifty, and 
| worthy children of a worthy father. 

Those who desire to cultivate a more intimate 
acquaintance with our hero, can just call out— 
“Moses!” the first time they hear him pass, or 
pay a visit to his domicil. They will find him 
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in Potter street, near French. Of the quality of 
his “wares,” as some brother pedlars would say, 
we can speak from actual experience. 


(Original.) 


THE BEGGAR GIRL. 


It would have grieved your very heart to see her. 
; Wordsworth. 


*Twasa bright summer mori the skies, 
Were beautifully blue; 

The earth was fring’d with emerald light, 
The roses gem’d with dew. 

The merry birds, from out their homes 
*Mid the leaf-shaded trees, 

Came forth to greet Aurora's smile, 
With sweetest melodies. 


I caught their spirit,—and I breath’d, 
A song of raptur’d joy; 

For life, wore then, “a merry mask!” 
Its bliss knew no alloy! 

My days then pass’d in mirth fulness, 
My nights in pleasant dreams; 

And years stole by as tranquilly 
“As shadows over streams.”’ 


The Sun rose high and threw his beams 
O’er ocean, and o'er isle, 

Till every vale, and mountain-peak, 
Was radiant with his sinile; 

The graceful flow’rts courtesy’d low 
Like maidens in a dance; 

Alas, those vain, and silly things! 
They withered, ’neath his glance. 


And now, the day had reached its prime, 
The Sun’s full scorching rays 

Diffused a flood of molten light, 
Till earth seem’d in a blaze; 

And not a leaf was stirr’d—and pale, 
The drooping wild-flowers hung, 

For the soft winds had sought their homes, 
The floating clouds among. 


Now o’er the far—far distant west, 
There came a fleecy form; 
With folds of light and shade, which seem’d 
Half beauty, and half storm. 
It brought no lightning in its path,— 
No thunder with its showers; 
But only shed a few soft tears, 
Over the fainting flowers. 


T sought the window’s cool retreat, 
To catch the coming breeze, 
And watch the jewell’d drops of rain, 


That hung upon the trees. 


————————————— ——<— 


When lo! there fell upon my ear, 


A voice so strange, and wild; 
I quickly turned, and by me stood, 
A ragged, beggar-child. 


“What wouldest thou, trembling little one? 
And why so pale?” I said. 
“Lady! | aim an orphan child, 
And came to beg soine bread.” 
An‘ then, she wept so piteously! 
I scarce knew what to say; 
But e’er | called my mother down, 
The girl had gone away. 


We call’d aloud—’twas all in vain! 
We search’d, the room around! 

But never—never from that hour, 
Could that young rogue be found! 

She stole a silver snuffer-tray— 
My Aunt’s new box of curls! 

Oh! never will I trust again, 
Those little beggar girls! M. 


Baltimore. 


{ Original.) 


THE UNMARKED GRAVE. 


Beneath yon dark old willow, 
Whose long and drooping bough 
Is casting gloomy shadows, 
Upon the turf below, 


Is reared a little tombstone, 
To mark the quiet bed, 

Where some lovely child of earth 
Has laid her weary head. 


No sign of desolation, 
Is brooding o’er the spot, 
Although ’tis pass’d unnoticed, 
And seemingly forgot. 


And but a plain inscription 
Is graven on the stone, 
To tell the mournful story 
Of that departed one. 


’Tis not all unvisited: 

For often there is heard 
The melancholy music 

Of some lone wand’ring bird 


Singing, asin sympathy, 
Its gentle notes are made, 
For her who is reposing 
Beneath the willow’s shade. 
E. Tuvor Horton. 





—_— 
—— 


[Original.) 


INHUMANITY. 


“Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

The poet has expressed as much in those two 
lines, as he could have expressed in as many vol- 
umes. There never was a man who could have 
uttered the above Jines with more propriety than 
Robert Burns. He felt what he wrote He suf= 
fered the severest hardships. Afier eating one 
morsel of bread, he knew not where he should get 
the next crumb. Yes, he suffered all these priva- 
tions, by being treated inhumanly by his fellow 
He mourned under the difficulties that 
were inflicted by his fellow creatures. And hence 
he was heard to utter— 


men. 


**Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


It cannot be denied, that man brings a great many 
evils upon himself. Nor can it be denied, that he 
suffers many evils through the ageney of others 
A father’s inhumanity to his son, may cause his 
ruin and destruction. 
his younger brother with cruelty, will produce an 
entire separation, aid hence they may become 
deadly enemies. 

flow much is expressed in a single look—nay 
in a single glance. Yes, one kind look will 
sooth the pangs of mortification and ill treatment. 


An elder brother, treating 


One glance of pity, will alleviate pain and distress. | 


But the frowns of hatred and enmity, will make 
tse heart bleed when it is already pierced. If we 
cannot alleviate the sufferings of others by bestow- 


ing alms, let us not add to their misery by unkind | 
looks. Let us endeavor to ameliorate their condi- | 


tion, by looks of sympathy and affection; and nev- 
er let us increase their misery, by ‘‘Man’s inhu- 
manity to man,” nor ever let them say it makes 
oue of countless thousands mourn. J. R. T. 


LITHOTINT. 
It would appear that we are never to hear the 


Inhumanit y. 
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| interested in perfecting the art of lithography, to 

take impressions from drawings made with wash- 
| es of ink, but with such ill success that the idea 
was given upas hopeless; and a Committee offi- 


| cially appointed by the French Government to in- 


vestigate the subject, pronounced it to be utterly 
inpossible, because it was inconsistent with the 
chemical principles of lithography. It may be inter- 
esting to explain the secret of the failures of others 
and Mr. Hullmandel’s success. Drawings made 
on the granulated surface of a lithographic stone 
with chalk of a greasy nature, are made to yield 
impressions by the application of acid, which eats 
into the titers ices of the granulation, forming an 
infiuite number of hollows; the chalks on the sum- 
mits ofthe minute elevations resisting the action 
of the acid. When the grease is applied in the li- 

quid form of ink, it fills the hollows as well as 
| the eminences of the granulation; and consequent- 

ly, when the acid is applied it only penetrates the 
| pores of the stone through the pellicle of greasy ink 
by destroying the tint, so that the impression yield- 
ed was a black smudge portly obliterated, wherein 
the form of the drawing is scarcely traceable. The 
eiforts of all the experimentalists were directed to 
the making of anink that on being applied to the 
stone in a liquid state should, by contracting, 
leave the requisite interstices for the action of the 
acid; but all attempts of this kind utterly failed.— 
In a happy moment the thought occurred to Mr. 
Hullmandel, who fur twenty years had directed 
his attention to the subject, that as the interstices 
of granulation, could not be preserved in the stone 
under washes of ink, they might be created over 
| them, by covering the drawing with an etching 
| ground similar to that used in aquatint engraving, 
| and biting out the interstices by means of a pow- 
erful acid. The first trial was so far successful as 

to establish the feasibility of the theory; but nu- 
| merous modifications were requisite to bring it toa 
| practicable result. The problem that has puzzled 
all the lithographers of Europe, hasat last been 
solved by Mr. Hullmandel, to whom lithography 
is indebted for so many of those improvements 
| that have raised it from an inferior and laborious 
| art, suited only to the patient draughstman, to a 





last of inventions for taking impressions of natural | medium for reproducing the spontaneous concep- 
objects. We have had Mezzotint, Aquatint, Pho- | tions of genius. The importance of such a pro- 
togenic, Daguerotype, &e. Now we have added | cess can scarcely be overrated: it will effect a re- 
by the inventive genius of the experimenting | volution in the course of print-publishing: artists 
French, a new art styled Lithotint. The fol-| of original talent will be able to address the many 
lowing hints will be deemed curious to the gener-| in a language which they could only speak be- 
al reader, while they will be of special interest to | fore through the medium of interpreters and 
artists: —‘‘The merit of this invention is enhanced | translators, who rendered their ideas coldly and 
by the difficulties that have been overcome. Inac- | feebly. The beneficial effect on the public taste 
complishing this grand desideratum, Mr. Hull-| resulting from this change can only be estimated 
mandel has succeeded while others have failed: | hereafter, by those who will be in a position to 
numberless attempts have been made, by persons | contrast the preseat issues of prints, with those 
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that may be expected to appear under the new | 
era, which will date from the epoch of the inven- | 
tion of lithotint—when the power, the spirit, and 
refinement of the original artist, will be submitted | 
for the tame and mechanical elaboration of the 

copyist.”” 





ECONOMY IN FUEL. 

A writer in that valuable paper, the “United 
States,” (to which we have been indebted for 
many good things, and particularly excerpts from 
reports of lectures, which we have been publish- 
ing recently,) in giving an account of his experi- 
ence with stone coal, declares: ‘My room con- 
tains 430 square feet of floor, and is 104 feet high, 
consequently contains upwards of 4500 cubic feet, 
with a common coal stove, having a clay cylinder 
9 inches in the clear, and placed in the centre of 
the room. There are also 40 lights of glass in the 
windows, 11 by 17 inches. I have had fire every 
day since the 20th of October, say two months, 
every day in the week till 9 at night, except Sat- | 
urdays and Sundays, when the fire was suffered 
to expire at 20’clock. As my coal c'o-et will 
hold but half a ton, I purchased that quantity on 
the 20th of October, and now, 20th of December, 
have full one-third of that quantity left, or in oth- 
er words have not consumed one-third of a ton-— 
the heat has been at about 70 degrees on the av- 
erage. This is the fourth winter that I have 
warmed my room in the manner | now do, and al- 
ways with the like success. One ton lasts me the 
winter. After 9o’clock in the evening [ rake out 
about half the ashes—the other half with the 
partly burnt coall take up inascuttle. In the 
morning I make the fire with fresh coal, filling 
the cylinder about three-fourths full, and as soon 
as itis thoroughly ignited I open the upper door 
and let it remain so till about 11 o’clock, when I 
put in a small quantity of fiesh coal and increase 
the draft a little; at 12 o’clock | take the old coal 
an? xshes and put water enough on to wet it 
thoroughly, and when drained put it on the fire 
with a shovel, putting on the full draft till the 
mass is thoroughly igmted; I then again open 
the upper door and let it remain open till 9 0’- 
clock, when I again put out the fireas before. I 
never rake the fire during the day, and I know 
from 4 year’s experience that with proper man- 
agement it can be done as above stated. It re- 
quires, however, a little practice to become an 
adept. 


! 
| 
spisiabckandineetinen | 
| 








TO A DEAD CHILD. 
Oh! brightest dream and fairest form 
My vision ever knew! 
Thou art melted from my sight away 
As heaven absorbs the dew. 





= -_— —<—————— 


{Original.]j 


TO **CARDIA-AMOR.” 
IN KEPLY TO “NO. 1.” 


I know there isa Heart-Love— 
I know I have inspired 
Far stronger hopes within thy breast, 
Than ever I desired. 
I know that little welling stream 
From love’s rich fount runs free; 
Tho’ never can I in return, 
Say, “love I'll think of thee.” 


‘I would not fetter feelings now, 


Free as the mountain air; 
Nor can | love—for love is but 
The sister of despair. 
Then do not cherish hopes so vain, 
Nor bid me share thy wo; 
Or make me so repeatedly, 
Give woman’s answer ‘*No!” 


Love, what is love? an empty sound, 
The vision of a day— 

An ignis-fatuus light that lures, 
And leads the heart astray. 

It makes the brightest eyes grow dim, 
The fa:rest cheeks turn pale, 

The stoutest, and the manliest heart, 
Beneath its glances, quail. 


1 know ’tis very sweet to hear 
A lover thus converse, 

And breathe into his Lady’s ear, 
The melody of verse. 

And tell her that her eyes are blue, 
Ay, bluer than the sky; 

And that her cheeks, and ruby lips, 
Rich roses, do outvie. 


All this is charming to-be-sure, 
These sentimental times— 

But then, we don’t believe one half 
You tell us in your rhymes. 

Just wait, until “the knot is tied,” 
And Man his power has learned; 

Then see how quick his poetry, 
To sober prose, is turned. 


Nay, nay, I cannot bid thee kneel 
Before stern ‘‘duty’s” shrine; 

Believe me Sir, the boon thou crav’st— 
My heart—can ne’er be thine! 

Then let this be thy “‘love’s last lay.” 
And give thy harpings o’er, 

And I shall breathe a kind farewell, 


To—"“ Cardia-Imor.” Nina. 





The Self-Destroyer.—To Miss C——. 


[Original.] A murmur arose—the waters bright 
= Were parted, a moment, wide, 
THE SELF-DESTROYER. And the waves conceal’d from mortal sight, 
The form of the suicide. 
Bullimore, Jan. 1842. 


BY LOUISE. 


These lines were suggested on reading an ac- | 
count, in a very old number of the “Visiter,” of | 
the suicide of one who had existed for more than | 
acentury, and who, wearied with the loneliness | 
of life and the decrepencies of age, expressed her | TO MISS C—. 
belief that ‘God had forgotten her.”’-— 


(Original. ] 


(SUGGESTED BY A RECENT CONVERSATION.) 


Were summon'd from earth away, In thoughtlessness or anger spoken, 
And cheerlessly look’d each vacant place, So grieved thy sensibility, 
To her who was doom’d to stay; That every barrier was broken, 
She had been the first, and oh, ’twas drear And tears for true affection slighted, 
To feel the sad weight of time, Flowed from a spirit reft and blighted! 
While those to whom life was bright and dear, 
Were nipp’d in their early prime— Shame, shame upon me at the thought! 
Call’d in the freshness of youth from earth —The felon’s not the lover’s part— 
Whose beauties around tiem shone, That grief by my words should be brought 
While she who smiled on their glad-toned mirth, | Upon thy true, confiding heart, 
Was all desolate and lone. Whio sooner would my lile resign, 
Than add one lasting pang to thine! 


One by one of a beauteous race : And am | iold that word from me 


The blossoms of spring on spring, had pass’d 
And yielded the summer store, 

Succeeded by winter’s cheerless blast 
Till she fail’d to count them o’er, 

But she linger’d on and sadly pray’d— | 


Let memory of the wrong depart, 
Or else forbid it to distress; 

It binds ine closer to thy heart, 
It adds unto thy loveiiness; 

While all my future years shall prove 
I cannot grieve the girl I love. 


That the sands of time for once were stay’d 
And the heart’s pulsations mute. 

But answer’d not was that earnest prayer 
While season on season fled, 

And hopeless, amid her keen despair, 
She knelt by the buried dead, 


And yet, I would offend anew, 

To have again the blessed token, 
That thou to love and me art true— 

The secret which thy tears have spoken 
—Yet, dearest, other proof supply, 

And let no tear-drop dim thine eye. 


There lowly they lay in dreamless rest, 
Ernest. 


The maiden and matron fair— 

The babe that died on its mother’s breast— 
The youth and strong man were there: 

The scalding tears of a wounded heart, 
Besprinkled each grassy spot, 

While the lips in anguish mov’d apart 


Act Men are Lep.—Swift once attempted in 
a humorous mood, to prove that all things were 
governed by the word led. Said he, ‘Our noble- 
men and drunkards are dimp-led; physicians and 

To murmur, ‘‘am | forgot?” pulses are fee-led—their patients and organs are 
Sure, God has forgotten his creature frail pil-led—a new married man and an ass are brid- 

Or, why were these call’d away led—and an old married man and nack-horse are 
Whose hearts were glad, whose limbs were hale, | sadd-led; cats and dice are ratt-led—swine and no- 

And the time-worn last to stay? bility are sty-led—a coquet and tinder box are 
spark-led.’ 


Ah! with bitterness acute, 


A glorious stream went gurgling by, 
And flowers perfumed the air, A kind refusal is sometimes a8 gratifying asa 
While gentle and low, a spirit’s sigh bestowal: he who can alleviate the pain of an un- 
Seem’d borne from the waters fair; gracious act is unpardonable unless he do so. 
The lone one’s heart was deeply stirr’d— 
She sighed “what is life to me! A man must first govern himself ere he be fit to 
The boon I crave, so long deferr’d govern a family; and his family, ere he be fit to 
I seek, gentle stream, in thee,” bear the government in the commonwealth. 
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EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 
NOTICE. 

Wishing to devote our entire attention to the 
Printing business, we have disposed of our moiety 
of the Visiter and the Phoenix, to our worthy part- 
ner, Dr. J. E. SnopGrass. Apart from his stand- 
ing previously, the patrons of the same have, 
doubtless, satisfied themselves of lis full ability to 
render the same worthy of their patronage and 
acceptable to their tastes. 

As the establishment can boast of being entire- 
ly free from liabilities of any kind, it willonly be 
necessary to say, that all debts due to the late 
firm on account of subscriptions, advertisements, 
&c., are transferred to Dr. Snodgrass—to whom 
payment will be accordingly made. 

SHERWOOD & CO. 

Baltimore, January 15th, 1842. 


EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


The patrons of the Phoenix, have learned from 
the above notice of the members of the firm of 
Sherwood & Co., my late partners, that the en- 
tire ownership of the work, has been secured by 
me. This has been deemed best, in order to en- 
able me to fully carry out my experience-sug- 
gested plans, for rendering the work, if possible, 
more useful and more worthy than ever, of a lib- 
eral support. 

Messrs. Sherwood & Co., will continue to pritt 
the Phanix for me; so that the change in propric- 
torship, will not effect any change in the terms, 
or typographical character of this issue. How 
they will execute their work, it is unnecessary to 
tell our subscribers, or others who know anything 
of their standing as printers. 

J. EVANS SNODGRASS. 


January 15¢h, 1842. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Tue Amazonian Repustic, recently discovered in 
the interior of Peru, by Ex-Midshipman Timothy 
Savage, B. C., member of the Philosophical Socie- 
ty of Williamsburg, and of the Antiquarian .Icad- 
emy of Staten Island. New York: 8S. Colman, 
1842. 

This is the title of a very neat little volume re- 
ceived through Mr. F. Lucas—quite novel in ap- 
pearance—including 177 pages. A glance leads 
us to the inference that it will prove very curious 
as a book of travel. Its brevity isa relief. Books 
of travel are general perused with interest, and 
profit. Weappend some very curious theologi- 
cal notions—if they may be so dignified: 

There are two deities, the makers of earth and 
stars, and all that they contain, who live in the 
sky and overlook the creations of their hands. 


Editor’s Department. 


One of them is gentle and benevolent, and is the 
maker of the better portion of the form and mind 
of human beings, the creator of sunshine and 
mild rain, of flowers, and herbs, and fruits, and 
harmless and beautiful animal life; and is in short 
the author of every thing that is useful to human 
beings, or which is admired and coveted by them. 
He exists ina form not unlike that of woman, 
but far more beautiful, and so gigantic, that were 
he to stand upon the earth, his head would over- 
top the stars of the sky. He sprang to life at an 
instant, on the day upon which the creation of 
the worlds was to be commenced, but from 
whence he came, or whether any being was in 
existence before him, is a mystery to be known 
only to the good, who seek his mansions after 
death, 

The sullen deity of the western heavens, is of 
mightier stature than his good opponent, though 
eveval in birth; and is deformed in shape, and 
repulsive in countenance. He is the author of all 
that afilicts the world; the prompter of crime, 
and the prompter of unhappiness. Earthquakes, 
storm, and pestilence, are his work; and he de- 
lights to behold the volcano spout fire and deso- 
lation upon the unofiending town at its foot. He 
is pleased to see human beings dealing death to 
each other in war; and by his command over the 
bad instincts and passions of the mind, he incites 
them to mutual and secret murder. He created 
the poisonous herbs and loathsome reptiles of the 
earth; the wild beasts and all carniverous animals, 
sent to tear and destroy the harmless life of the be- 
nevolent god, are the work of his hands. 


Ov_p Hemenrey’s Opsenvarions, third edition. 

«New York: Robert Carter, 1841. 

The perusal of some of the multitude of piecesin 
this little book, has confirmed our impressions of it 
given in our notice of iis reception, some weeks 
ago. Were it an ordinary volume of its class, we 
should not have deemed it entitled to further at- 
tention. But Old Humphrey has charmed us 
so greatly, that we really feel a desire to have 
our readers participate. We love the quaint and 
pithy diction used—and then the brevity and ex- 
ceeding variety of the pieces, renders it a capital 
heart-teacher for a leisure hour. Such laconic 
writings are powerful in their influence—more 
so, by far, than more elaborate treatises,—because 
they are sure to be read by all the members of a 
household. 

There is a something in the tone of these “ob- 
servations,” which reminded us of that charming 
little book “Cecil's Remains.” Whether the 
“Old” is representative of the age of the author, 
or not, he verily discourses like a Christian philoso- 
pher. No one can set under his teachings in a 
willing spirit, without growing better in moral 
feelings. W& have marked one or two pieces 
for insertion in the first opening. Every pious 
parent, we suppose, will be inclined to call on 
Messrs. Owen & Son, to secure a copy. It would 
suit by-Snatches readers—mechanics particularly. 





Editor’ $ is tment. 








A Seems OF > acieenneine or Pastor’s Or-! 
FERING, by Rev. «Jmasa Dewey. New York: John 
S. Taylor, 1842.—This is the second notice of this 
book we shall have penned. The first 
mislaid by the printers. It is a good little book 
however, and deserves several notices. 


one was 
It is from 
the pen of a pious and sorely afflic'ed pastor 
among the Universalists. 
may be gathered from the listof contents. Con- 
tents.—Preliminary Notice—The Christian’s So- 
licitude—The Christian’s Solicitude Removed— 
Friendship—-Brotherly Love—-The Priceless 
Watch—Weeping and Rejoicing—A Forgiving | 
Spirit—Am I a Christian—Thirsting for Gud— 
Christian Joy. 

Deep devotion and piety breathe through this 
volume. It is surely a suitable “Pastor's Offer- | 


ing”—and will be deemed by the serious reader, | 
The | 


an excellent offering to the public at large. 
following will indicate rather peculiar views upon 
topic connected with light literature: 
The works of fiiction, are exact!p adapted to 
draw the mind away from mind, to hold commun- 


ion with beings and things that have existence in 
fancy only. 


young ef either sex who are insatiably fond of | 
novel reading; because the minds of such readers | 
are so conversant with reveries, idle dreams of 
fancy, and imaginary beings, that they have lit- 


tle occasion, and much less disposition, to com- | 


mune with souls, living souls, in all their real 
wants. There must be reciprocal feelings, or 
there can be no friendship. ‘He that hath friends 
must show himself friendly.” 


Mr. Brunner, No. | North Charles street, has 
this little volume for sale. Those who desire 
something very neat in exterior, as well as good in 
interior, are referred to him. Mr. Taylor's books | 
have been distinguished, generally, for neatness. 


Appress or the Home Leacve, To THe Peorie 
or tHE Unirep Srates. .New York: 1841- 


We cannot do more at present, than barely an- 


nounce the appearance of a pamphlet of 16 pages, | 


with the above title. It came to us from the Tri- 
bune office, we infer—having received a number 
of that paper with an article on the subject, mark- 
ed. Perhaps, after we shall have had time to pe- 
ruse and weigh the opinions set forth in this 
pamphlet, we may give our views of the subject. 

One thing we have been firmly convinced of, 
for years. We are not the “independent people 
we vauntingly proclaim ourselves. We are the 
slaves of Europe, and will continue so, until some- 
thing is done in the way of a second declaration 
of independence. Not only commercially, and 
fashionably, are we such—but mentally. 

We have no hope, however, for the perma- 
nent establishment of the “protective policy” 


The aims of the writer | 


And | might here remark, that it is | 
difficult to form a solid friendship between the | 


| very brief—tcoo brief—biographic notices. 
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a fvsentad by this address, until North and South 
drop their suicidal antipathies, and Whig and 
Democrat drop their wranglings about trifles— 


quit their love of political consistency (?) and care 
more for the maintainment of a decent sociai atti- 
tude and prosperous commercial career, than for 
the hell-sprung idle, Party! 
Party spirit is the direst curse that ever befel a 
country. The langusge we use, may seem harsh 
—but it is the truth, and ought to be spoken 
| plainly. 
| These Home Leagues, and the like,—what are 
they but the evidences of a deep-seated feeling, 
that something is wrong, and that something vught 
| to be done—and that speedily! 


| Vistr To NortHern Evrore; or Sketches descrip» 
tive, Historical, Political, and Moral, of Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and he 

Free cities of Hamburg and Lubeck, containing 

Notices of the Manners and Customs, Commerce, 

Manufactures, «Irts and Sciences, Education, Lit- 

erature, and Religion, of those countries and 

cities, hy Robert Baird. With maps and numer- 
ous engravings, in lwo volumes, pp 697. JVew 

York: John S. Taylor & Co., 1841. 

Had we thought there was any humbug about 
this long title, we should not have troubled the 
| reader. But we are prepared in this, our first no- 
tice, to say that we believe the book will be found 
all it pretends to be. Weare delighted with the 
whole appearance of it. The getting-up fully 
justifies the eulogistic remark we have penned in 
The en- 
The idea of giving co- 
| lored representations of the stature and dress of 
| the peasantry of the different countries visited, 1s 

| mew, but ingenious. It will aid the reader much. 
| The : author, if we mistake not, is the late Mission- 

| aay Baird, whose letters ad ded so greatly to the in- 
| terest of the religious journals, a few years since. 
We do not hesitate to say to the reader, in ad- 


| the notice of the ‘Pastor’s Offering.” 
| gravings are excellent. 


vance of a more particular review—buy these vol- 
umes for your winter-readings. Mr. Brunner, No. 
| 1 N. Charles street, has it for sale. 


Gems or American Femace Poers, by Rufus W. 
| Griswold, Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 1842. 
| This is an admirable collection of short poems 
| from the pens of a large number of our most cel- 
lebrated American female poets, accompanied by 
We 
miss the names of several whoought to have been 
| here—such as Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson, Mrs. 
Eames, our own ‘‘Lucy Seymour”—not to name 
others. It is too common a thing to find pieces 
in such collections, from such writers, for the 
most part, as may have issued volumes. This is 
no criterion. The very modesty which, not un- 
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Miscellaneous. 





frequently, forbids early appearance in the book- 
way, is the best evidence of merit. 
such collections, ought not to beso lazy as to con- 
tent themselves with culling only from readily ae- 
cessible volumes. 
from “Amelia” in this little volume, as an agree- 


able exception to tie fault alluded to—into which | 


Mr. Griswold has fallen. 

How is it that we have not received a gilt-edg- 
ed copy of this book? Surely not all the copies 
of these “‘gems” are preserved in so unworthy a 
casket as that before us. Has the publisher issued 
a few in this very plain style expressly to send to 
editors? We hope he is not so nigardly and 
shert-sighted. The contents, however, are charm- 
ing; and Knight & Colburn can furnish the 
finer ones, if issued. 


Tue Reticiovs Casiwet; a Monthly Periodical, 
containing chiefly Selections from the best Catho- 
lic Reviews, Magazines and other publications.— 
Ballimore, January, 1842. 

This is the title of a new Catholic organ—the 
objects of which may be inferred from the same. 

It is well gotten-up generally, and neatly printed. 


The editors of 


We are glad to find pieces 








would be after a week’s inaction. Hence it is a 
great error to devour the same quantity of food 
daily, whatever our mode of life and bodily exer- 
cise may be; and yet nothing is more common 
than to see persons who have passed from a life of 
varied activity toone of a purely sedentary nature, 
continue to eat—merely because they have been 
aveustomed to it—as much food as if they were 
still engaged in constant bodily exertion. Many 
females who scarcely ever stir out of doors, never- 
theless make as hearty meals twice or thrice a 
day as if they were undergoing pretty severe ex- 
ertion; but they sooner or later reap their reward 
in bad digestion and annoying nervous disorders. 


Deatu or Voiraire.—‘*And what were the 
last days of Voltaire?—Hypocrisy the most debas- 
ing and alarms the most frightful, united to render 
him a fearfal lesson of what infidelity may bring 
a manto atlast. When he thought himself in 
danger of degth he sent for the Abbe Gauthier, 
crying out, ‘I do not wish to have any body cast 
in the common sewer.’ He then scrupled not to 
declare that he ‘wished to die in the Catholic reli- 


We have no doubt that it will be truly welcome | gion, in which he was born, and that he asked 
to the sons and daughters of the Church whose or- | pardon of God and the church for the offences that 


gan it is. We say “organ,” because the Most 


Rev. Arch-bishop’s commendatory notice, war- 
rants our so designating the publication. We 
append contents: 


The Ancient Church of England and Liturgy 
of the Angelican Church—an Address to Parents 
on the religious education of their children— 
Cradle Hymn—Letters on the Inquisition, by 
Count de Maistre, No. 1—Epiphany—Maria, a 
tale—Letter of a Missionary from 'Tong-King— 
Celtic Traditions of Western Europe— Miscellany 
and News. 


———e 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Improper Mixture or Foop.—M xtures of dif- 
ferent kinds of food are strongly condemned by 
almost all writers on dietetics, as injurious to di- 
gestion. So far, however, as iny observation goes 
they produce mischief, much more by the induce- 
ment to excess in quantity which variety affords, 
than by the mere mixture of different substances. 
When only one dish is partaken of, there is less 
temptation to exceed in quantity than where sev- 
eral are tried. Where either from long over-in- 
dulgence or other causes, the appetite cannot be 
safely followed as a guide in regulating the quan- 
tity of food, we shall not err very far if we propor- 
tion our meals to the amount of the preceding ex- 
erciso. When this has been active and in the 
open air, and waste has consequently been con- 
siderable, a liberal amount of food will be more 
easily digested than perhaps half the quantity 


he might have committed against them.’ As 
death approached, his terrors overcame him. His 
friends never came near him but to witness their 
own shame. He saidto them: ‘Sirs, it is you 
that have brought me to my present state! begone 
—lI could have done without you all.’ He was 
alternately supplicating and blaspheming God, and 
erying out, ‘O! Christ! O! Jesus Christ!’ M. Tron- 
chin, struck with horror, retired confessing the 
death-bed of the impious man was awful indeed. 
The Marshal Richelie flew from the bed-side, de- 
claring the sight too terrible to be sustained.— 
and the woman who attended him, being many 
years afterward requested to wait on a sick Pro- 
testant gentleman, refused till she was assured 
he was not a philosopher; declaring if he were, she 
on no account would incur the danger of witnessing 
such a scene, as she had been compelled to do at 
the death of M. Voltaire.” 


Tne Prysician’s Cane.—It was formerly the 
practice among physicians to use a cane with a hol- 
low head, the top of which was of gold, pierced 
with holes, like a pepper box. This top contain 
ed a small quantity of aromatic powder or of snuff; 
and on entering a house or room where a disease, 
supposed to be infect ious, prevailed, the Doctor 
would strike his cane on the floor to agitate the 
powder, and then apply it to his nose. Hence all 
the old prints of physicians represent them with 
canes to their noses. 





